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he chooses to go on foot, covered by the chatta 
ella) which glitters with its-costly array in the 
ums, and followed by a host of servants of vari- 
wks and designations; his walk for pleasure or 
se is 2 positive procession.— Oriental Annual. 
following libel upon the manners of this country 

a late number of the Lendon Atheneum. We 
tas a curiosity, and with no feeling of bitterness a- 
its author, the boldness of whose libel will excite 
pt and pity rather than indignation. It is a mat- 
egret, however, to find London journalists of res- 
lity, who ought to know better, giving place to 
louble-distilled calumny. Surely they cannot be 
rly ignorant of the character of our country, or of 
nners and habits of its citizens, to suppose the mis- 
statement given below is a true picture ; and if 
now it is false, the feeling of enmity and malignity 
e base and profligate indeed, that induces the pub- 
1 of such dastardly calumnies. 
enever two Americans are conversing together., 
er in the counting house or in the street, whe-- 


ober or intoxicated, whether sitting or walking,, 


er at meeting or at parting, Whether at the 
| or at chureh, at the theatre or at market, at 
(fee house or at home, in short,on every occasion, 
ter and by land, by day and by nigfa, in every 
village and hamlet throughout the Union, you 
e sure, before a minute has elapsed, to hear the 
ward dollar, the only object of their thoughts, 
ly god of their adoration. The American when 
» may be distinguished at the slightest glance 
the native of any other country in the world. 
| see a pair of legs stuck up against a window, 
velong to some American dandy, who sits rock- 
mself upon his chair, smoking a cigar or chew- 
bacco, and is employed, to a certainty, in trim- 
his nails with a penknife. If you pass coffee 
s, hotels, pastry cooks, taverns, and such like 
, the street is full of chairs, on which loll human 
3, while the legs belonging to them are shoved 
st the wall, or against the pillars that support 
Wuing, spread over the whole breath of the 
nent in front of houses of that kind. From the: 
yws beneath the awning dangle as many boots 
shoes as can find room at them. Such feet as 
t here find a point of support, usurp the back 
hair that is already occupied, and completely 
1e way. At such places, the tobacco juice is 
ed about like a fire of rockets. 
A WEDDING, 

e bride turned a little pale, and then a little flush- 
id at last had just the right quantity of bright, 
ning color, and almost shed a tear, but not quite, 
stuile came instead and chased it away. The 
yroomm was warned not to forget the ring, and 
ere assembled round the altar: “I will,” was 
d in a clear, low voice, and the new name writ- 
and Sophy Grey was Sophy Grey no more ; 
he turned her bright face to be looked on, and 
, and admired, by the crowd ef relations and 
Is surrounding her; and they thought that So- 
‘toketon was still dearer and prettier than even 
y Grey had been—and then the carriages were 
«i, and the house was reached. Sophy walked 
er father’s housé—her childhood’s home—her 
no longer—and the bridal dress was changed, 
e travelling dress took its place, and all crow- 
uund her—the father, the mother, the sister, the 
‘rs—all crowded round her to say good by—to 
nd look on that dear face once more—to feel 
er fate was sealed—to pray that it might be a 
one—to think that she was going away—away 
1er home—away with a stranger! and tears and 
were iningled, and fond looks, and long em- 
—and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sor- 
vas on her cheek: and the sister’s tear, that 
tried to be a smile, and the mother’s sobs : and 
Grey left her father’s house—left it with the 
beam of joy and hope upon her brow ; and a- 
‘moment, the carriage door was closed, the last 
by uttered—and Sophy was gone. Ob! how 
‘holy! how lonely does the house appear, 
but a moment before all had been interest and 

Who has not experienced the deserted sen- 
when those we have been accustomed to see 
ne—when the agitation, the interest at parting 
'3—the forlorn, empty look of the room—the 
s—the work box, the drawing materials, the 

all gone; or perhaps one single thing left to 
| how all was—a flower, perhaps, that had been 
ed and cast aside—the cover of a letter which 
een scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 

conversation.— Anne Grey. 
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MORALS AND HEALTH. 
HT & HORTON, No. 1 Cornhill, have com- 
xenced publishing a new periodical, edited by Dr. 
author of the ** Young Man's Guide,” &c. devoted 
als and health, entitled The Moral Reformer and 
pron the Human Constitutions. The first number 
nuary, 1835) is issued to-day, containing the fol- 
articles— : 
or’s Address—On Hastening Maturity—Cleanli 
Remarks on Dress—- Physical Edueation— Sunday 
ps—Liberty Tea—Feather Beds—Directions for 
‘y— Conversations, Amusements, and Rooks—Ex- 
—The Hip Joint and its Diseases. Miscellaneous. 
eties for Moral Reform—YVoung Men’s Societies 
s and Horses. Books and Periodicals.—The 
ples of Physiology—-The Father’s Book—The An- 
Education and Instruetion—Seix niific Tracts. 
ill be published monthly, in a neat dnodecimo form 
aves. et the low price of &1 a vear, in order to 
s extensive circulation. The first number can be 
t the bookstore of the publishers. 

24. if 


HERBERT’S POEMS. 

[OSE persons who have on hand copies of the 
above work for sale, will confer a tavor on the 
her and David H. Ela, of Boston, the printer, by 
1g Measures to effect the sale ot the copies on their 
and remitting the avails to Mr. Ela, as soon as 
‘able. Dee. 24. 


SINGING BOOKS. 
IE Choir, Ancient Lyre, Methodist Harmeniet 
Shureh Harmony, Bridgewater and Handel and 
| Collections, &c. for sale by the dozen or single 


, DAVID H. ELA, 
. 5. No. 19 Washington street. 
=e 
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TERMS OF THE H ERALD. 

he Heratp is published weekly at @2.01 per annum 

within two weeks fiom the time of subscribing If pay 
’ pay- 


s neglected afler this, 82 50 will be charged, and £3.00 


vid at the close of the year. 53 

' : dice r ; H H 
i subse riptions d'scontinued at the expiration of eighteen 
. Unless paid. 
ll the travelling preae i 2 N ? i 

rave Min 9 pre achers in the NewF ngland, Maine, and 

ampshire Conterences ere authorized avents. to whom 
it may be mace. 3 
Il Communications on business, or designed for publica. 
wid he addre . 
ould be addressed to Beng. Kincspury, Jr., post paid 
contaming § 10.00, or five subseribers, 4 
Al Ostapies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
ig facts, must be accompaned with the names of the 
Wish agents to be particular to write the names of sub 


ut the name of the post effice to which papers are to 
utsuch a manner that there can be no misunderstanding 
4Kes, 
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MISSION TO BORNEO. 

Two missionaries from the Rhenish Society em- 
barked at Amsterdam, in August last, for Batavia, 
destined to attempt a mission among the Dayaks of 
Borneo. One of the chiefs of this barbarous people, 
at the suggestion of a Dutch civil officer, had deter- 
mined to abolish the savage practice of making war 
to collect human heads, with which to ornament their 
dwellings; and was disposed to receive teachers.— 
Missionary Herald. 

The island of Borneo is, next to New Holland, the } 
largest island in the world, being about 800 miles long and 
700 broad. Untilof late, little has been known respecting 
it, and even now its central parts have never been ex- 
plored by Europeans. Its inhabitants are mostly in a state 
of the most savage barbarism. They hang up the skulls 
of their enemies as ornaments in their huts; and as, con- 
trary to the usual custom of barbarism, all strangers are | 


considered enemies, expeditions are continually planned 
for procuring these highly valued trophies. 

The coasts are inhabited (says the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana) by Malays, Japanese, Bugis or natives of Celebes, 
and some descendants of Arabs, who are all subjects to 
despotic powers called Sultans. Mahommedanism is here 
the prevailing religion. The princes and nobles live in a 
style of barbarous pomp. The interior is peopled by a 
race of Malay colonists, who are called Biajoos or Viajas. 
The natives are called Dejakkese [Dayaks] or Idaan. 


They are fairer than the Malays, tall, rob and fero- 
cious. They extract some of the front 1 insert 
pieces of gold in their stead. Their bod painted, 


and their only clothing is a girdle around the middle. The 
Harafooras, a race of the interior, differ from the Dayaks 
in having darker complexions and larger ears. The 
Papuans occupy the forests of the central regions. 

Several European nations have attempted to form set- 
tlements on the island. The Dutch alone have succeed- 
ed in forming permanent establishments. Their chicf 
profits are derived from pepper and diamonds. The 
island also produces gold in large quantities, iron, tin and 
copper. The mines are wrought by the natives. Lying 
under the equator, and having a marshy coast and elevated 
interior, it abounds with all the fruits, spices, and other 
products of the tropics. It is subject, however, in return, 
to the devastations of yoleanoes and earthquakes. 

With respect to the German society which has led the 
way in an efiort for the evangelization of this vast island, 
the Missionary Herald gives us the following informa- 
tion :— 

The Rhenish Missionary Society, constituted by 
the union of the smaller associations of Barmen, 
Elberfeld, Wesel, Cologne, and Mark, received, dur- 
ing the year preceding its last report, 34,576 franes ; 
and expended 35,746 francs, It has four stations in 
South Africa, all within the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; at which there are eight missionuries. 
The society has fourteen candidates for missionary 
service in a course of education at its seminary. 


Bostox Wesucyan Lyceum.—A lecture was deliv- 
ered before this institution on Wednesday evening last, 
upon the science of Purenology, by Rev. Mr. Picrpont. 
It was an hour and three-quarters in length, but it was 
listened to by a very crowded auditory, without the least 
manifestation of uneasiness, and as we hav ehgard from 
several quarters since the lecture, with unusual interest. 
We have not time to enter into an analysis of the addvess, 
and only say that in our opinion very strong argumen:s 
and proofs in favor of the science were adduced. We 
hope that from the large number of persons presen‘, and 
the interest produced by the occasion, the Lyceum wil! 
have reecived a new impulse.—n. 

WrstevAN Meruopist Missionary Soctety.— 
The reccipts of this Society for the past year amount 
to two hundred and forty-three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars. Thus the increased activity of 
their missionary operations in the West Indics, consequent 
on the emancipation of the negroes, proinises to be nobly 
sustained by the nation. A large proportion of this money 
is raised by penny subscriptions. 

SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

We have witnessed an evil for some time, which exists 
we believe to a considerable extent, in most al] Sabbath 
Schools, pariicularly during the winter season. It is that 
of being absent from the morning school, or coming in at 
alate hour, This is practised both by scholars and teach- 
ers. ‘That it isan evil requires no argument to prove. If 
a number of scholars are absent, of course their lessons, if 
they have eny, are omitted, because when they come, 
they must go on with their class. This is also the case, if 
they come in ata late hour. Beside, they loose the moral 
instruction, which would have been given by the teacher, 
on the recitation: perhaps an idea too, that would arise in 
some unlucky moment, and save the person from commit- 
ting a great sin. Tardiness in this thing also, leads to tar- 
diness in other things; and thus a habit is contracted. 
which. if carried out, may make a person too late in scizing 
a prize, a foriune, in gaining a triend, a good name, and it 
may be, heaven. Habits are, like facts, stubborn things. 
And— 

“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inchned.” 

If this habit, however, is practised by teachers, they 
en be surprised that it is by pupils: for teachers are 
professecly the patterns of pupils. Then the inquiry is 
nd Par yen 7 7 bps the future indotence of 
a ; bie wr he they copy those hat its from their 
TOK eads to crime, crime is sin, and sin 

leads to hell. Let those who think it a small thing to be 
absent from the morning ¢c en eee ae 
¢ school 


P » @ part or the whole of the 
time, lo * at the practice in all its bearings, and then ask, 
—* Would it not be better that | were no teacher at al! 
than be such a teacher?” ’ 

We believe that the Drse 


of the dread of cold weather, 





or ats quired iin consequence 

: i Gr of late rising, end not be- 
g ready at the ti ‘ , a 

Ing ready at the time, or, and what we fear is morc cene- 
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[From the Christian Watchman.] 

PRAYER IN “THE PLACE OF GRAVES.” 
ASCENT TO GLORY FROM AMONG THE TOMBS. 
An account appeared, not long since, in the Morning 

Star, of an aged saint who was found dead, upon his knees, 
in a burial ground,—his favorite resort for prayer. The 
event transpired in the easterly part of New Hampshire. 


Twilight is folding its grey curtains down 
Upon the quict earth. Night’s soothing breeze 
Fans the warm cheek of nature, and her green 
And flowery bosom sends its fragrance forth 
With the mild sounds and softened hues of even. 
Devotion’s loveliest hour! There seeketh one 
His chosen place of prayer. The step of age 
Tends where the scenery blends the faith of Heaven 
With monitors of death—the place of graves. 
’Tis the retreat where oft the pious flame 
Of evening sacrifice goes up to heaven. 
And there he kneels—what words are uttered now— 
What sighs are breathed+what warm aspirings rise ? 
Ah, none may know. That soul that bid this forin 
Bow as ’twas wont, for prayer, perchance went forth, 
Eve the warm language parted from his lips. 
Haply his tongue had fashioned supp!iant words, 
His voice was ready for the sinner’s plea, 
Grace, through the Saviour, when the soul that lent 
Such impulses of faith, burst forth in songs, 
Where praises rise forever—prayer no more. 

Thou sainted one, how glorious thus to dic! 
On the kind arm of Friendship—to depart 
Amid the loved ones whose fraternal care 
Softens the ping of dying—but to go 
From such a scene, how blest! Who would not die 
In such an attitude—and change his voice, 
Thus suddenly, from supplication’s tone 
To the rich melody of a seraph’s song. 

He was aman of prayer. The saints had loved 
In their assembly to behold his eye. 
Charmed by his fervor, gaiety had stopped, 
And listened till the Holy Spirit changed 
Its air to drooping penitence. Anxious hearts 
Sought to pour out their sorrows with his prayer ; 
Affliction on his altar had its grief, 
And death-beds oft before, his prayer had blessed.— 
A man of prayer! If aught be envy’s claim, 
Tia thus to live, thus blissfully to die. - M. 
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[From the New York Observer.] 
FOREIGN CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE LIBER- 
TIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
NO. X. 

In considering the means of counteracting the for- 
eign political conspiracy against our free institutions, 
I have said that we must awake to the reality and ex- 
tent of the danger, and arouse ourselves to immediate 
and vigorous action in spreading religious and intel- 
lectual cultivation through the land. This, indeed, 
would be effectual ; but this remedy is remote in its 
operation, and is most seriously retarded by the enor- 
mous increase of ignorance which is flooding the 
country by foreign emigration. While, therefore, the 
remote effects of our exertions are still provided for, 
the present exigency of the case seems to require 
some more immediate efforts to prevent the farther 
spread of the evil. The twofold character of the ene- 
my ‘who is attacking us, must be well considered. 
Popery is doubly opposed—civilly and religiously—to 
all that is valuable in our free institutions. As a relt- 
gious system, it is the avowed and common enemy of 
every other religious sect in the land. The Episco- 
palian, the Methodist, the Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
the Quaker, the Unitarian, the Jew, &c., &c., are 
alike anathematized, are together obstinate herctics, in 
the creed of the Papist. Te wages an indiscriminate, 
uncompromising, exterminating war with all. 

As a political system, it is opposed to every political 
party in the country. Popery, in its very nature, is 
opposed to the genius of our free system, notwith- 
standing its affected, artful appropriation, in our coun- 
try only, of the habits arid phraseology of democracy. 
Present policy dictates so unnatural an alliance, aye, 
most unnatural alliance. What! Popery and de- 
mocracy allied ?—Despotism and liberty hand in 
hand ?—Has the sovereign pontiff in very deed turn- 
ed democrat in the United States? Let us look a 
little into this incongruous coalition, this solecism in 
polities—Popish democracy. Do Popish bishops or 
priests consult the people? ave the people any veice 
in ecclesiastical matters? Can the people vote their 
own taxes? or are they imposed upon them by irre- 
sponsible priests? Do the bishops and priests ac- 
count for the manner in which they spend the people’s 
money? Was Popery here adopted the American 
principle of RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PEOPLE; a re- 
sponsibility which gives the most insignificant con- 
tributor of his money toward any object a right to 
examine into the manner in which it is disbursed ? 
No! the people account to their priests in all cases, 
not the priests to the people in any case. 

What sort of democracy is that, where the people 
have no power, and the priests have all by divine right ? 
Let us hear no more of the presumptuous claim of 
Popery to democracy. Popery is the antipodes of 
democracy. It is the same petty tyrant of the people 
here as in Europe. And this is the tyranny that hopes 
to escape detection by assuming the name and adopt- 
ing the language of democracy. It is this tyranny 
that is courted and favored at political elections by 
our politicians of all parties, because it has the advan- 
tage of a despotic organization.* How much lenger 
are the feelings of the religious community to be sean- 
dalized, and their moral sense outraged, by the bare- 
faced bargainings for Roman Catholic and infidel 
votes? Have the religious community no remedy 
against such outrage? If they have not; if there is 
not a single point on which they can act politically 
together; if the religious denominations of various 
names can have no understanding on matters of this 
kind ; if they have no common bond to unite them in 
repelling common enemies, then let us boast no more 
of religious liberty. 


























rally the case, a kind of indifference in relation to the ne- 
cessity of punctuality, or in relation to the amount of evil 
that will result from such a course. Let but the teachers 
be punctual at all times, and we have no hesitane 


: y in say- 
ing that the pupils also will.--s. 


* Aud infidelity too, it seems, has just learned the se- 
cret of politieal power, and not content with civil and re- 
ligious liberty, has introduced a third kind, and organizing 
itself into a new interest, demands to be represented in 


What is religious liberty? Is it merely a phrase to 
round a period ina fuurth of July oration? Js it a 
dazzling sentiment for Papists to use in blinding the 
eyes of the people, while they rivet upon thei their} 
foreign chains of superstition ? Is it a shield to bo | 
held before infidels, from behind which they may 
throw their poisoned shafts at all that is orderly and 
fair in our civil as well as religious institutions ? or is 
it that prize above all price, that heaven-descended 
gift to the world, for which, with its twin sister, we con- 
tended in our war for independence, and which we 
are bound by every duty to ourselves, to our chil- 
dren, to our country, to the world, to guard with 
the utmost care? And has it ever occurred to Chris- 
tians that this duty of guarding religious liberty in a 
more special manner devolves upon them? Who 
but the religious comununity appreciate the incstima- 
ble value of religious liberty? Are their interests 
safe in the hands of the infidel, who scoffs at all reli- 
gion, and uses his civil liberty to subvert all liberty ? 
Is it safe in the hands of imported radicals and bias- 
phemers? Is it safe in the hands of calculating, self- 
ish, power-seeking politicians? Is it safe in the 
keeping of Metternich’s {stipendiaries, the active 
agents of a forcign despotic power? Does the sec- 
ular press take care of our religious liberty ? Is there 
a secular journal that has ever hinted to its readers 
the existence of this double conspiracy ? The most 
dangerous politico-religious sect that ever existed—a 
sect that has been notorious for ages for throwing 
governments into confusion—is at work in our own 
country, under the immediate auspices of the most 
despotic power of Europe, interested politically and 
vitally in the destruction of our free institutions, and 
is any alarm manifested by the secular press? No; 
they are altogether silent on the subject. They pre- 
sume it is only a religious controversy, and they can- 
not meddle with religious controversies. They must 
not expose religious imposture, lest they should be 
called pious. ‘They have no idea of blending church 
and state. They have a religion of their own, a wor- 
ship in which the public, they think, feel a more 
exciting interest. One has aliberty pole to be erected, 
another a hickory tree, and the rival pretensions to 
superiority of these wooden gods of their idolatry, it 
is of the last importance to settle, and the baccanalian 
revelry of their consecration must be recorded and 
blazoned forth in italics and capitals in its minutest 
particulars. “QO pole! O tree! thou art the pre- 
server of our liberty!” No! if the religious commu- 
nity, in Which term I mean to include Protestants of 
every name who profess a religious faith, awake not 
to the defence of their own rights in the state, if they 
indulge timidity or jealousy of each other, if they will 
not come forward boldly and firmly to withstand the 
encroachments of corruption upon their own rights, 
the selfish politicians of the factions of the day—and 
they swarm in the ranks of all parties—will bargain 
away all that is valuable in the country, civil and re- 
ligious, to the Pope, to Austria, or to any foreign 
power that will pay them the price of their treason. 
We cannot be too often reminded of the double 
character of the enemy who has gained foothold 
upon our shores; for although the Roman Catholics 
are a religious sect, and on this ground claim tolera- 
tion side by side with other religious sects, yet Popery 
is also a political, a despotic system, which must be re- 
sisted by all true patriots. 

Is it asked, how can we separate the characters 
thus combined in one individual ? How can we repel 
the politics of a Papist, without infringing upon his 
religious right? T answer, that this is a difficulty for 
Papists, not for Protestants to solve. If Papists have 
made their religion and despotism identical, that is not 
our fant. Our religion, the Protestant religion and 
liberty are identical, and liberty keeps no terms with 
despotism. American Protestants use no such sole- 
cism as a religious despotism. Shall political heresy 
be shielded from all attack, because it is connected 
with a religious creed? Let Papists separate their 
religious faith from their political faith, if they can, 
and the former shall suifer no political attack from 
us. “But no,” the Papist cries, “I cannot separate 
them; my religion is so blended with the political 
system, that they must be tolerated or refused togeth- 
er; my whole system is one and indivisible, unchange- 
ble, infallible—I am conscientious, I cannot separate 
them.” What are we to do in such case? Are we 
to surrender our civil and religious liberty to such 
presumptuous folly ? 

(> No! our liberties must be preserved ; and we 
say, and say firmly, to the Popish bishops and priests 
among us, give us your declaration of your relation to 
our civil government. Renounce your foreign alle- 
viunee, your allegiance to a foreign sovereign, Let us 
have your own avowal in an official manifesto, that 
the democratic government under which you here 
live delights you best. Put your ecclesiastical doings 
upon as open and popular a fcoting, as the other sects. 
Open your books to the people that they may scruti- 
nize your financial matters, that the people, your own 
people, may know how much they pay to priests, 
and how the pricsts expend their money; that the 
poorest who is taxed from his hard earned wages for 
chureh dues, and the richest who gives his gold to 
support your extravagant ecremonial, may equally 
know that their contributious are not misapplied. 
Come out and declare your opinion on the liberty of 
the press, on liberty of conscience, and liberty of 
opinion. Americans demand it. They are waking 
up. They have their cyes upon you. Think not the 
American eagle is asleep. Americans are not Aus- 
triaus, to be hoodwinked by Popish tricks. This is 
a call upon you, which you will be obliged soon to 
regard. Nor will they be content with partial, ob- 
scure avowals of republican sentiments in your jour- 
nals, by insulated priests or even bishops. The Amer- 
ican people will require a more serious testimonial of 
your opinions on these fundamental political points. 
You have had convocations of bishops at Baltimore. 
Let us have at their next assembling their sentiments 
on these vital points. Lect us have a document full 
and explicit, signed by their names—a document that 








the state as the advocate of irreligious liberty! 
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permissione” in the Diario di Roma, and be circulated 
to instruct the faithful in the united Church, the , 

hurch of but one mind, in the sevtiments of Ameri- | 
can democratic bishops, on these Ameriean princi- | 
ples. Let us see how they will accord with those of | 
his holiness Pope Gregory XVI. in his late encyclical | 
letter! Will Popish bishops dare to put forth such | 
a manifesto? No; they dare not. 


Brotvs. 








FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION SOCIETY 
“I bave felt unwilling to have the proposition of | 
“Coke” discussed in our periodicals just now, lest it 
should prove prejudicial to the labors of our Agent 
for the Missionary Education Society. But it seems 
the discussion has commenced. ‘This being the case, 
I present a few thoughts. 
The question under consideration, if I understand 
it, is this—Shall we iv N. E. Conference patronize 
the Missionary Education Society only, or shall we, 
in addition to this, contribute something toward the 
support of those who are already in the field of labor ? 
What will eventually be expedient, as men and 
things change, I will not venture to predict. What 
will be best next year, I cannot tell. But I think it 
expedient at present to move gently, and with much 
caution. As the Conference has taken no particular 
order in refereuce to the discontinuance of our Mis- 
sionary Socicties, it would seem rather a premature 
movement to give them up now. “In a multitude of 
counsellors there is safety.” 
The education of candidates for Missionary stations 
is indispensable. Such as do not possess the means 
of acquiring this should have it from the chureh.— 
Our efforts in behalf of our Missionary Education 
Society receive, | doubt not, the Saviour’s approba- 
tion. And just so it may be said of any other part of 
the Missionary enterprize. But considering the gen- 
eral state of the whole work as it now is, is it not 
expedient to give the Missionary Education Socicty 
the pre-eminence? Not because it is any more im- 
portant, but because it has the greater need of support. 
Then Ict us welcome our Agent to every place, and 
to all he ean get, without reference to any other so- 
ciety ;—and indeed to all the collectors can get after 
he has gone. 
But need we stop here? The people have done 
well, to be sure, perhaps all they felt it their duty to 
do toward educating men for Missionaries,—but does 
it hence follow that they have nothing for some of 
their friends who are already toiling among the 
heathen ? Let us take, for instance, the societies to 
which our brother has already been. He has been 
successful. Societies in many instances have done 
what they mean to do for that cause this year. But 
are they not able, and willing, and waiting to contri- 
bute to the aid of the Missionary Society? There 
may be some who did not feel the necessity of con- 
tributing for the education of Missionaries, who, 
nevertheless, would freely contribute to the finds of 
our Missionary Society. If the interests of this So- 
ciety be presented to such between this time and our 
next Annual Conference, we shall lave the money. 
But after all, it is from such as are ready to every 
good work that we expect the more abundant aid in 
this cause. And as the brethren and friends who 
have aided the Missionary Education Society are 
waxing warm in the work, may we not expect that, 
having settled their subscriptions for this vear for that 
object, they will yet do something, perhaps much, for 
the Missionary Society ? 

The Pagan will suffer the most excruciating pain, 
and even death, in honor of his ilol god ;—the de- 
luded followers of Mahomet will face danger and 
death for the propagation of their religion ;—the Jews 
will compass sea and land to make one proselyte :— 
and what shall Christians do ?—they who are the 
light of the world—who have the word of life, the 
true knowledge of the only way to eternal glory ? 

Cast your eye over our own America, and what do 
you see? How many of our fellow men are con- 
ta:ninated by the polluting touch of infidelity! How 
many of the aboriginals of our land are vet to be 
redeemed! How many are groaning under the bon- 
dage of slavery, and bleeding in the still more cruel 
chains of ignorance and sin! Look to other and 
heathen lands, and the heart sickens at the sight. 
Our work is drenched in depravity, and black with 
crime, yet hastening to the dread retributions of eter- 
nity. Oh, Christians, lay this to heart. Think of the 
groans and blood of Jesus. Reflect on the miseries 
of the damned. Listen to the song, »nd behold the 
glories of the redeemed. Gh see that crown bestud- 
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ica. Aye, a document that may be published “con | union, and modifying even the character of o 





ur na- 
tional constitution, are involved? Did that gentleman 


come, commissioned from some foreign clubs, to 
collect incetings and nominate an Amcrican Presi- 
dent, it might be borne with comparative patience ; 
for that is a matter of inferior and more temporary 
interest. But to interfere in a question of this nature, 
it appears to me that he ought to come possessed of 
better credentials than a diploma from any foreign 
society, of whatever character, or of whichever sex. 

In justification of this interference, some precedents 
have been produced, which are remarkable mainly 
for being-no way parallel. When, for instance, we 
send.aifegent to England to aid us in the Colouiza- 
tion cause, We are no more guilty of an interference 
in England’s national concerns, than when we invite 
Englishmen to contribute to an American College or 
Missionary Society. When Dr. Hewitt exerted his 
eloquence upon the English shores in favor of Tem- 
pe:ance, he no more meddled with English politics 
than if he had preached a sermon on the Trinity. 
Parallel cases, however, may very easily be imagined. 
Had certain Catholic associations, for example, in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, sent an agent 
to collect and harangue audiences on Catholic eman- 
cipation, when that question was agitating the Eng- 
lish nation, that would have been a case quite in 
point; and it requires no prophet’s inspiration to tell 
the result. England would have given him a speedy 
quictus, and America would have sanctioned its jus- 
tice, Or, let us state a still closer case: Suppose 
some affiliated clubs, consisting of the foes of all kinds 
of oppression, should send an agent to preach eman- 
cipation from foreign thraldom for Ireland’s benighted 
and fettered millions ;—suppose that he should eclank 
in English ears the chains which English ambition 
has bound upon her sons, and denounce Heaven’s 
vengeance for the blood with which English slaugh- 
ter has deluged her fields—what would have been 
the result?) Would they have patiently heard him, or 
would they have given him a repose as deep and as 
warm as the grave of Emmet ? 

If abolitionists, English or American, are fond of 
plain truths, | must say, that Mr. Thompson has, in 
all conscience, business enough at home. England 
is mighty only from the retinue of slaughtered and 
enslaved nations in her train. She has been for ages, 
and she still is, a GIGANTIC SLAVER; and should she 
do any thing like justice to-day, she would be too 
poor for the poorest to do her reverence to-morrow. 

But Mr. T., we are told, on very excellent authority, 
is an eminent Christian. Most certainly then, as a 
Christian brother, T would most cordially receive 
him,—would welcome him to our land, and without 
a suspicion, pour upon him the fulness of that hospi- 
tality which so many of his countrymen have claimed, 
enjoyed, and libelled. But when he would lecture us 
upon matters which, at so great a distance, he could 
not, in all their delicacy and intricacy, ever have 
learned,—when he would lay hands upon matters 
which, by national delicacy, he ought never to touch, 
we are sorry that no courtesy calls upon us to receive, 
what he ought in courtesy never to obtrude, It 
would be beautiful logic for a man to interfere in the 
private affairs of your family, and be justified because, 
forsooth, he is a good Christian. 

But it seems that Mr. T. came here by invitation of 
American abolitionists! Granting him the full extent 
of this palliation, is it not truly wonderful that they 
should be instrumental in publishing the perpetration 
of such an act? I will not make any comments upon 
it, lest I be betrayed into language one half as strong 
as it deserves. If they think that it will better their 
cause here, I think they have mistaken the North. 
If they think that it will have any other effect than to 
embitter the Southern feeling, close up the Southern 
liberality, and fasten the chains of the enslaved, I 
think -they do not know the South. Surely, never 
had man juster reason, than has the Southern slave, 
to excluimm—Heaven preserve me from my friends! 


D. D. Wuepon. 
Wesleyan University, Feb. 3. 











Scnoots 1x Boston.—This city maintains 72 pri- 
mary schools, in which are instructed 4014 pupils, 
from the age of 4 to 7 years; 10 grainmar, 1 Latin 
and J English High School, in all of which are in- 
structed 4009 pupils, the most part from the age of 7 
to that of 14 or 15 years. The city educates 8423 
children. at the annual cost of a fraction more than 
cight dollars for each child so educated, without in- 
cluding intercst on the cost of the buildings. The 
number of pupi's in private schools is estimated at 
4500, giving for the public and private schools an av- 





ded thick with stars of eternal brilliancy. "Tis pre- 


we do our duty, the same may be our reward. 
D. S. Kiva. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
FOREIGN INTERFERENCE. 

The strenuous efforts of Jate made by Popery to 
diffuse its principles upon American shores, has 
awakened sentiments of disgust against its emissaries, 
in every American bosom. Why so? They are 
religious missionaries, have not been proved to bring 
any measures to bear upon our political matters, and 
have the same right to seud missionaries to enlighten 
the dense Protestantism of America, which we have 
to send missionaries to enlighten the dense Aiheisin 
of Burmah. And yet the measures taken to convert 
us to the meekness of the inquisition, to the simplici- 
ty of Jesuitism, and to the purity of the scarlet lady, 
strange to say, are denounced as an infamous and 
impertinent foreign interference ! 

It is right. Every patriot feeling justifies the ap- 
plication of the terms. But with what severer epi- 
thet shall we characterize the man who comes, pro- 
fessedly sustained by the contributions of foreign 
societies, to lecture the citizens of these United States 
upon the most delicate an the most vital of all the 
POLITICAL questions which agitate this distracted na- 
tion ? a question in which political feelings the most 
sensitive, political interests the most immense, and 





may circulate as well in Ausiria and Italy as in Amer- 








political principles lying at the foundation of our 


pared for the faiihful Missionary of the cross; but if | 


erage daily attendance of 12,923 children, for a popu- 
Jation not much exceeding 70,000, 


Tne Mintr.—It appears from the official report of 
ithe Director of the Mint just printed for Congress, 
that the coinage effected at that establishment within 
the Jast year, amounts to $7,388,423; comprising 
| $3,954,270 in gold coins ; $3,415,001 in silver; $19,151 
‘in copper; and consisting of 11,673,643 pieces of coin. 
The deposites of gold within the last year have amoun- 
ted to $4,389,000, of which about 1,067,000 consisted 
of coins ef the U. S., issued previously to the act of 
the 12th of June, establishing a new ratio of gold to 
silver; about $898,000 were derived from the gold 
| regions of the United States ; $225,000 from Mexico, 
!South America and the West Indies; $2,180,000 
| from Europe ; $12,000 from Africa, and $9,000 from 
sources pot ascertained. 








Bexiis.—The “Great Bell of Moscow” was cast 
from materials weighing 443,772 pounds, about 220 
tons, but was never huug, or removed from the place 
where it was cast. Itis nineteen feet in height. The 
largest bell in Moscow which is tolled, weighs 57 
tons. ‘There is a bell in a tower at Florence weighing 
seven and a half tons, elevated 275 feet above the 
ground. 





If you wish your sons to become tiplers, make it a 
point to use ardent spirits in the morniug, before din- 
ner, when cold, wet, heated, fatigued ; and ocousion- 
ally recommend its use in their préesertés. 
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FOR ZION’S HERALD. 


SLAVERY. 
No. Y. 

Mr. Epvrror—The subject under consideration at pres- 
ent is the horrors of the middle passage. The following 
instance is from Cap’. Benjamin Morrell, Jr., who was on 
a southern voyage of trade and discovery. 


When I entered the Bay of Benguela, there were 
no less than four slave-dealers from Brazil, waiting 
to complete their cargoes. One of these receptacles 
of human misery lay at anchor, and I was so distress- 
ingly annoyed by the shrieks and groans of its hope- 
less inmates, that I resolved to visit the vessel, and 
make an offer of such medical aid as might have a 
tendency to alleviate the anguish of the sufferers. 
With this determination, I ordered a boat to be man- 
ned, and boarded the brig without ceremony. But 
what a horrible spectacle was presented te my view! 
The slaves, perfectly naked, were stowed in rows, 
fore and aft, in a sitting position, or crouching pos- 
ture. In passing along the deck, between these two 
ranges of despairing human beings, 1 encountered 
such mute imploring glances, such appalling looks 
of misery, such piteous supplicating expressions of | 
countenance, such torrents of tears, as completely un- | 
manned me. My own tears fell like rain, and the | 
poor negroes gazed on the strange phenomenon of! 
a white man’s sympathy with wonder, doubt and 
admiration. Even the females had not been allowed a 
rag to cover their nakedness. 

After having taken a cursory view of the whole 
heart-sickening scene, my attention was attracted to 
the after range of pens, on the starboard side, which 
contained about one half of the females then on deck. 
Here, as on the opposite side of the deck, the two 
sexes were separated by a partition, or bulkhead, 
eight feet in height, near which were two women, | 
evidently in the agonies of death. Partly from the 
officers, and partly from their fellow sufferers, I 
gathered the shameful facts, that these dying wretches 
had been reduced to their present situation by re- 
peated application of the lash, as a punishment for 
their piteous cries, and heart-rending wailings.— 
This worse than brutality had elicited those shrieks 
and groaus which first arrested my attention. They 
were wives and mothers ; their infants had been torn 
from their breasts, and thrown upon the ground, 
either to perish with hunger among the grass, or to 
become the prey of beasts, or the reptiles, or, possibly, 
to be preserved and nourished by strangers. In the | 
frenzied paroxysm of maternal anguish, they had | 
called for their infants—for their husbands—for their 
parents—for their brothers, sisters and friends; and 
for this involuntary ebullition of feeling, their bodies 
had been cruelly lacerated with stripes, until nature 
sank exhausted, no more to revive. Their breasts 
were distended with the undrawn nutriment, for the | 
lack of which their babes perhaps were perishing ; 
it was oozing from their breasts mingled with their 
own blood. 

Soon the two special objects of my compassion 
were released from their sufferings by death ;—and 
our attention was arrested by another object. One | 
of the captives, a well made good looking man, of | 
about twenty-five years of age, had contrived, mana- | 
cled as he was, to scale the bulkhead, from the top of , 











which, being unable to use his hands, he fell into the | 


females’ apartment, where his head struck a ring bolt 
with such force as to fracture his skull. It was the 
husband of the youngest of the two wemen, who had 
just breathed their lest. For a few moments he lay 
senseless from the eftects of the blow he had receiy- 


ed ; but soon he came to himself sufficiently to un- | 


derstand what was said to him. In the next moment 
he recognized the dead body of his wife, which he 
strove to clasp in his manacled arms; and, with a 
yell of despair, endeavored to awaken her with his 
caresses, from the sleep of death, while the wound 
in his head was pouring a torrent of blood on the in- 
animate object of his piteous lamentations. 

The captain of the brig now spoke, and ordered 
one of the officers to tear the poor fellow from the 
corpse of his wife, and to stow him on the other side 
of the deck. He raised his mute, imploring eye to 
me, in which I read a speedy termination of his 
miseries, in ardent desire to expire on the bosom of 
his wife. The officer advanced to seize him, but 
this was too much for me to witness. I sprang be- 
fore the dying man, drew my dirk, and ordered the 
officer to desist on the peril of instant death. The 
officer recoiled a few paces, while the others stood 
gazing at me and each other in mute amazement. 
1 stood fixed in my purpose, however ; and not one 
of the conscience-struck, guilt-appalled, cowardly 
wretches, could muster sufficient courage to oppose 
my simple arm. The dying captive’s struggle was 
short. Ina few minutes more he breathed his last, 
on the cold inanimate lips of her he loved more than 
he feared death. 

A writer in the African Repository, who visited 
Africa in one of our national vessels, states that the 
steward of the vessel had been to Africa five times in 
aslave ship. On one occasion, when an insurrec- 
tion was expected, they shot two hundred of the slaves. 

The African Institution, in one of its reports, 
publishes the following deed of inhuman atrocity. 
A French slaver having landed part of a cargo of 
250 slaves, at Guadaloupe, was pursued by an armed 
French vessel, when, to avoid detection, they threw 
the remaining sirty-/ive overboard, all of whom 
perished ! 

The Brazilian government derives a large revenue 
from the importation of slaves, by laying a duty so 
much per head immediately on their arrival, without 
regard to their health or condition. When vessels, 
therefore, which have slaves on board, arrive off the 
port, a general survey takes place by the physician, 
and those poor wretches whose existence is doubtful, 
are thrown overboard in order to save the duty. 

Mr. Wilberforce stated before the British Parlia- 
ment, “that he knew an instance where, out of 540 
slaves, 340 died on the voyage.” The above items 
are from Clarkson. 

According to Clarkson’s estimate, in an African 
voyage, where few babes and no old people are ad- 
mitted, so that those shipped are in the finest period 
of life, the annual mortality is forty-three in a hundred. 
Tn vessels that sail from Bonny, Benin, and the Cala- 
bars, whence a large proportion of the slaves are 
brought, this mortality is so increased by various 
causes, that eighty-six in a hundred die yearly ;—a 
destruction which, if general but for ten years, would 
extinguish the human race ! 


It were easy to multiply instances of the horrors of the 
slave trade to an almost endless extent; but the heart 
sickens at the recital, and recoils from the dreadful scene. 
The slave trade is the worst kind of piracy ; and yet from 
1788 to 1808, a period of twenty years, it was directly 
sanctioned by our general government! And since that 
period, it has been carried on under false colors and false 
pretences. What are we better than a nation of thieves 
and pirates? Our national character is deeply stained with 
blood. When and how have we repented of the wrongs 
we have done to Africa? May we not expect that the 
curse of God will rest upon us? Can it be possible that 
God, who has created of one blood all nations of men to 
dwell on the earth, will always look upon our conduct 
with indifference ? We are not only criminal before him 
for she part we have acted in the foreign slave trade, but 
we are responsible for the sin of that trade, in whatever 
part of the world it exists, so long as we continue to hot: 
slaves. It is not enough that our laws are against this 
kind of piracy. This I believe is the fact with respect to 
all civilized nations. But as long as we continue to hold 
slaves, we aid in keeping up the demand ; and as long as 
the demand exists, the trade will be continued in some 
form. The universal abolition of Slavery would do more 
to destroy the slave trade, than all the laws that can possi- 
bly be enacted. Not a small part of the guilt of the slave 
trade will be put down to the account of slave-holders. 
Let Slavery be universally abolished, and the slave trade 
cannot exist a moment. Fearful and awful, therefore, is 
the responsibility of slave-holders! 

Strange as it may appear, many have been found who 
have dared to advocate the justice and propriety of the 
slave trade. It has been contended, even in the British 


jof a city. 





the negro’s life. It has been said that “the Africans, on 
their way to Slavery, are so merry that they dance and 


found that their singing consisted in dirge-like lamenta- 


in their irons for exercise. This was considered so neces- 
sary for their health, that they were whipped if they 
refused to do it. “And this was their dancing! 


while another person danced the women.” 
iences, ridiculous as they appear, are worth about as 
much as any of the »rguments that can be brought for- 
ward in defence of any part of the slave system.” 

Were the principe once admitted, that man ean hold 
property in man, the foundation is laid deep and broad for 
the infliction of every imaginable cruclty. Against this 
principle, then, every philanthropist and every Christian 
should contend with boldness and perseverance. 

The next number in the regular series will treat upon 
the internal slave trade. O. Scort. 

February 9, 1835. 











PEASANTRY oF ScotLtanp.—Mr. C. S. Stewart, 
of the United States navy, travelling in the highlands 
ot Scotland was told by a lad who guided him on oue 
oceasion, “ That the inhabitants, rude and miserable 
as were their cabins, and cold and naked as was their 
country, are familiar with the common branches of 
knowledge ; all read and write, and understand some- 
thing of arithmetic ; a!l possess and read the Bible, go 
to Kirk on the Sabbath, have Sabbath schools and Bi- 
ble classes, in general maintain the forms and usages 
of piety in their families, and are a virtuous and honest 
people. But no one (adds Mr. Stewart) would ever 
dream this character of them, from a sight of their 
habitations. I have never been more surprised in 
my travels in any part of the world, than I have in 
this respect in the highlands. Their cabins are more 
rude, and apparentiy more uncomfortable, than any 
I have ever seen in any civilized country.” 

Lonpox.—It is not surprising that strangers are so 
impressed with the vastness and magnificence of Lon- 
don ; for it is really a huge, and in some parts, a mag- 
nificent city. It has gradually stretched itself out in 
every direction, until it now includes all the villages 
of its ancient environs in one immense continuity of 
houses. You travel thro’ it, in some directions, lite- 
rally for miles, and see every where the crowded 
houses and thronged streets, which belong to the heart 
As to a pedestrian seeing London, the 
thing is utterly impossible, in any moderate space of 
time. Very few persons, of the million and a half 
who live in it, know all parts of it. 


A GIRL WITNESSING AN EXECUTION, 
With a light yet hurried step she went up stairs, 
and approached the lattice. At first she could not 
force herself to look out ; but the agony of endurance 
grew insupportable, and she leant forth. Her worst 
fears were not realized ; but there was enough to 
alarm her in tie unusual aspect of the place. It was 
now about six o’clock, and the first freshness was on 
the air, which is to the day what youth is in life,— 
so light, so elastic, so sweet and so brief; the roofs of. 
the thatched buildings glittered with the moisture 
rapidly drying up; the fragrant breathe of the cows, 
the long-lingered odor from the hay ricks, were so 
perceptible on the atmosphere ; long shadows came 
i down from the house and trees, but they only made 
| more visible the golden transparency of the sunshine. 
,“O God!” cried Francesca, “ this contrast of the 
; glad eternal world is dreadful to that within!” The 
\farm-yard, though morning was upon it, showed 
none of its usual morning activity ; the hinds stood 
' staring and bewildered in knots of some two or three, 
| who appeared as if they sought to draw nigh to each 
| other for protection, not companionship, and cast half- 
; sullen, half-scared looks at the intruders on their own 
‘domain. The soldiers were scattered about, some 
‘ talking to each other with the most careless indiffer- 
ence, others collected round a gaunt-looking serjeant 
| who was reading from a small Bible, and whose usual 
‘accents were audible, though Francesca could not 
jeatch the words, A small body of dismounted troop- 
‘ers were lounging near the gate, waiting for their 
Jeader’s call to boot and saddle ; but there was one 
party that rivetted her eye,—six men, of grave and de- 
‘termined bearing, who stood apart, leaning upon their 
|carbines. ‘The domestic fowls alone seemed undis- 
.turbed by the unusual visitors, unless a more than 
lordinary noise of chirping and fluttering marked 
‘something of fear ; but the large house-dog could not 
|be quieted, and kept up that savage bark and growl 
| which indicated its consciousness of intrusion and 
|danger. Suddenly all eyes turned in one direction, 
| and Major Johnson came from the house, followed by 
| the prisoner and four soldiers. Francis stepped light- 
| ly forward, and flung round a glance of the most care- 
| less contempt; and as he passed below the window, 
| Francesca could hear him humming the notes of a 
| popular loyalist song peculiarly obnoxious to the rigid 
‘fanatics. The insult caused many a dark brow to 
| turn scowling upon him; but he paid them back glance 
for glance, and met every frown witha smile. He 
reached the appointed place, and, at a sign from Ma- 
| jor Johnson, one ofthe troopers drew a handkerchief, 
and attempted to bind his eyes. The prisoner flung 
| him off with a force scarcely to be expected from one 
‘of his slight figure, and turning quickly, said, “ Let 
;me die like a man! whatever is my death, let me | 
| face it!” No other effort was made to blindfold hii ; 
but the carbineers formed their deadly rank, looking, 
however, towards their commander for the signal. 
“T will myself give the word!” cried Francis, 
“ When I take off my hat, fire.’ Francesca had 
hitherto looked on with that sort of charmed gaze 
with which the fascinated bird watches the gray and 
glittering eye of the serpent which forces it to its 
doom ; but womanly terror now mastering strong 
excitement, she knelt down, and hiding her face in 
her hands, muttered incoherent ejaculations of pray- 
er. Major Johnson had, by a stern gesture of assent, 
marked his permission for the prisoner to give his 
own death signal ; and Francis, afier a leisurely sur- 
vey, expressive of the utmost contumely of the iron 
faces that darkened around him, raised bis hand to 
| his head ; every carbine was raised, too, in prepara- 
| tion ; aud the sudden rise ef the steel tubes flashed 
like some strange meteor in the sun. “ God save 
' King Charles, !” exclaimed the reckless cavalier, and 
flung his white plumed hat in the air. A loud burst 
,of musketry raug far away into the distant forest ; 
/many echoes took it up, and repeated the mimic 
thunder ; a strange screaming arose from the startled 
birds ; but loud above them all was heard the shriek 

of a woman.—Miss Landon’s Francesca Ferrara. 











[From the Cincinnati Chronicle.] 
EFFECTS CF INDOLENCE, 

Much of the guilt and misery of the world results 
from simple laziness, constitutional or acquired. The 
remark is common-place enough, and we repeat it 
only because we have been led to think of it by the 
fate of one with whom we were once slightly ac - 
quainted. He came to this city from Massachusetts ; 
he had been educated at Harvard ; was a young man 
of very good talents and uncommon amount of ayail- 
able information. In Boston and Cambridge he was 
in the best society, and was a general favorite. He 
was by no means passionate, but en the contrary, was 
amiable, social and somewhat pathetic. He was indo- 
lent, notoriously so: none foresaw to what that indo- 
lence and want of priaciple would lead him. 
He studied law, and at length emigrated to Ohio, with 
letters of introduction from the first men. He was 
received here with the hospitality which, we think, is 
so strongly marked a feature of Cincinnati Society. 
He was stil] indolent, did nothing by which to pay his 
expenses, borrowed money, ran in debt for bread ;— 
was sued, shunned, and finally left us about thirty 
months since. We next h:ard of him as being ad- 
vertised in New York asa swindler, then came ac- 
counts of his being arrested as a thief; whether he 
was tried: we never heard. «His next step was to run 


market, called the middle passage, is the happiest part of 


sing.”’ But upon a careful examination of witnesses, it was 
tions for their native land. After meals they jumped up 
“1 was 


employed,” said one of the witnesses, ** to dance the men, 
* These pre- 


quence of itsact also. Again he started for the West ; 
he reached Wheeling, put up at the hotel, was caught 
eloping with a trunk, was arrested and tried ; he de- 


that he was subject to fits of insanity, and got clear. 
He passed through this place a year since, without 
baggage and destitute. We supposed him then on 
the way to New Orleans, the grand reservoir of wes- 
tern vice. But he stopped, as we since learn, at St. 


fended himself, impressed the jury with the belief 





Louis, committed some theft, and was imprisoned. 
His name being that of a very respectable family in 
one of the Atlantic cities, of which family a son of the 
same Christian name also was then in the West, the 
culprit represented himself as being this young man, 
and succeeded in obtaining bail; not long after, the 
true man came along, discovered the trick, and sct 
out with the bail pieces in pursuit of his namesake. 
He found him at Galena, in a low grog shop, bloated, 
drunk ; he had neither hat nor shoes, and his coat 
had been given him by a man, whom he would two 
years before have felt himself disgraced to speak with. 
Such was the state of utter degradation to which he 
was reduced by the vice of indolence and _ its follow- 
ers. He was taken back to St. Louis, and is now we 
believe in jail. 

“ [tis a poor rule,” &¢.—Col. Webb, of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, speaking of the petition 
of the Mormons to the Legislature of Missouri for the 
passing of an act to restore to them their property in 
that State, thinks they had “ better petition a higher 
tribunal to restore to them their brains, if they ever 
had any.” And yet the Courier and Enquirer is 
one of the papers which have expressed an opinion 
that the Legislature of Massachusetts ought to remu- 
nerate the Roman Catholics for the burning of the 
Convent! We do not see why the Mormons are not 
entitled to their property as much as the Roman 


| Catholics.— Whig. 











ZION’S HERALD. 
BOSTON, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1835. 
Mr. Eprror—You are aware, I presume, that it was 
in compliance with a request by yourself, in a letter to 
Dr. Fisk, that I consented to occupy your columns on the 
subject of Slavery, &c. L reluctantly agreed to this course, 
induced by the impression conveyed in your letter, that 
an individual on each side was selected, in order that other 
“ writers would be forestalled.”” From your subsequent 
course, it seems that both Dr. Fisk and myself mistook 
your meaning, and that an individual invitation was given, 
not merely to write with an individual opponent, but in 
conjunction with whomsoever else pleased to address you 
on the subject. (a) Now, however, that I have been 
drawn into the business, I trust I may be permitted to 
suggest a few inquiries, induced by no unkindly spirit, 
and which [ trust you are ready satisfactorily to answer. 

1. As among your numerous communications on this 
subject, my eye has not detected a solitary sentence in 
favor of the Colonization side of the question, has your 
statement that “incompetent writers would be forestalied ” 
been fulfilled, so far as regards that side, by editorial ex- 
clusion? or have all Colonizationists, excep'ing myself, 
religiously abstained from contact with your columns? (5) 

2. Are we to infer, from the publication of the volu- 
minous Appeal, sent forth as an extra under the Herald’s 
sanction, and not as a pamphlet under the sanction of its 
signatures, that the religious character of the Herald is 
merged, and that its readers may expect that in future a 
majority of its entire columns are to be inoculated with 
communicated abolitionism. (c) 

3. One of your correspondents commences, somewhat 
in raptures, at “ the decided stand which you have taken 
against Imtemperance, Slavery and Popery.” As it is 
clear, from the other parts of that piece, that by taking a 
stand against Slavery it means the taking a stand, edito- 
rially, in favor of abolitionism, are we to infer from your 
publishing that article without note or comment, that it is 
stamped with a “ by authority” sanction ? (d) 

4. Are we to consider the pieces signed B. as editorial, 
or as semi-editorial, or as fractionally editorial with any 
denominator? We do understand that there is an official, 
subordinate corps, of which s. forms a part; we observe 
that his pieces come out with the editorial air and edito- 
rial type. Such being the case, we would like to know 
why Mr. Thompson is thus recommended to the public 
attention? We believe that no opponent of abolitionism 
would concede, as that writer would have it, that Mr. 
Thompson is * aiding in the cause of emancipation.” We 
think that as Mr. Thompson has, in courtesy, no right to 
interfere, on such a subject, much as we might esteem 
him as a Christian, we in courtesy should not hear him. 
It is vain for p. then to assert, that “ with respect to the 
merits of the cause”’ he says nothing. Ten thousand col- 
lateral aids may be given to cither side of a question, 
without saying one word upon the merits of the cause. 
You well know, my dear sir, how easily, and how perhaps 
unconsciously, editorial neutrality may be, like the Hiber- 
nian’s reciprocity, all on one side. Are we then to infer, 
let me ask, that without saying any thing editorially upon 
the merits of the cause, the subordinate editorials may say 
any thing they please subordinately abolitionist ? (e) : 

As I have been drawn by your own nomination into 
your columns, with the express understanding of editorial 
impartiality, permit me to say, that courtesy and equity 
entitle me to prefer these inquiries, as well as to expect, 
what I doubt not you are both able and willing to furnish, 
a satisfactory answer. I wish you also to insert this, for 
the purpose of furnishing the reason why I may not here- 
after, according to my published engagement, pursue the 
discussion. (f) 

I am by no means certain that it is a busines+ worth my 
while, or a predicament suited to my feelings, to find 
myself meeting the matter in the columns of an abolition- 
ist newspaper. At the same time, I may add, there is 
some anxiety felt in this quarter, to know whether we are 
to consider the Herald as still a religious pzper, professedly 
speaking the voice of the Conferences, or whether we are 
to hand it over to the brotherhood of Emancipators and 
Liberators, and all that “‘ species of hebdomadal,” and look 
for religious edification to some other quarter. 

D. D. Wuepon. 

Wesleyan University, Feb. 11, 1835. 


(a) Our object in writing to Dr. Fisk was to have both 
sides of the great question fully and ably represented. 
Thus, “incompetent writers would be forestalled.” We 
supposed they would see the arena so well occupied, that 
they would not wish to write. The invitation was given 
to discuss the question with an ‘individual opponent,” 
(brother Scott) not “ in conjunction with whomsoever 
pleased to address us on the subject ;”’—but we did not 
suppose that we pledged ourself to exclude all “ other 
writers,” on cither side, if we considered them compe- 
tent. We had no authority, with the vote of the Associ- 
ation before us, to do if. 
much regret. 

(b) «Incompetent writers ” against Slavery have been 
excluded, editorially, from our columns, as our rejected 
manuscripts abundantly testify. We have not, however, 
received one communication in favor of Colonization, ex- 
cept from brother Whedon. For those he will please 
accept our hearty thanks. 

(c) The * Appeal’ was sent us as a communication for 
the Herald. We hesitated respecting the course we ought 
to pursue. If it had not come as it did, bearing the signa- 
tures of five very respectable and influential Methodist 
clergymen, we should have decided immediately. We 
at last, however, positively refused, on account of its 
length, to admit it into the columns of the Herald. They 
then replied, that if we would publish it in an Extra, they 
would pay the additional expense. We consequently did 
so, and forwarded it, at their request, exclusively to the 
preachers. We will do the same by the other side,—aye, 
better, If an “ Extra” is furnished us, signed by only 
one clergyman, we will publish it with pleasure, pro- 
vided he will pay the expense. Brother Whedon, there- 
fore, is not to infer from our issuing the Extra, under 
these circumstances, that the Herald is “ merged” in 
abolitionism, more than by this proposition, brother Scott 
is to infer that it is“ merged” in colonizationism. With 
respect to the amount of space we shall devote to these 
subjects, of course, we shall feel under obligation to regu- 
late it by the ability with which communications are 
written, and the interest we may stippose, from what we 
can learn, our readers féel in the subject. 


The misunderstanding we very 








Parliament, that the voyage from Africa to the slave 


away with a gig, but eomeiow he escaped the conse- 





because our columns were opened to the discussion of the 
subject. We published the article to show that the course 
pursued by the Association was approved. We published 
extracts of letters in the Herald of last week for the same 
purpose. Indeed we cannot conceive by what reasoning 
the writer of that article could suppose that we had taken 


ion had been expressed by us, since the vote of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(e) The editorials signed with initials are written by the 
assistant Editors. These articles pass under our own 
supervision, and are sanctioned by ourself, before they are 
published, “ B.’s”’ articles, therefore, as far as the respon- 
sibility is concerned, are our own. Of many of them, in- 
deed, we should feel honored in being the acknowledged 
author. “B.” designed to speak of Mr. Thompson mere- 
ly as a distinguished Christian, and an eloquent man—both 
of which he most assuredly is—and he consequently 
should be treated as such. By the word “ aiding,” in 
the article referred to, he meant, simply, laboring in the 
cause of emancipation. Whether he is laboring effectual- 
| ly, or in the best way, is another and entirely different 
question. Prof. Whedon is not * to infer that the subor- 
dinate editorials may say any thing they please subordi- 
nately abolitionist.” Our paper of this week comp!iments 
the Rev. J. Pierpont as an able lecturer on the subject 
of Phrenology ; but will brother Whedon infer from this, 
without reference to other editorials, that we are decided 
phrenologists ? We have too much faith in the develope- 
ments of his cranium to suppose it. If a colonizationist 
should visit our city, who should be equally eloquent and 
pious as Mr. Thompson, we would exhibit the same 
public respect to him. 

(f) We would state explicitly to brother Whedon that 
we design to maintain upon this question an editorial 
neutrality—at least for the present,—and it is our request 





the side of the question he has espoused. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 8, 1835. 

Dear Broruer—At last, after various perils * by land 
and by flood,” I have arrived at the noble city of Penn— 
confessedly the most beautiful in the union. Iam now 
writing at the United States Hotel, directly opposite a 
superb edifice, which from its structure I take to be a 
church. Ah, here comes somebody with a good-natured, 
communicative physiognomy, who can tell all about it. 

“ T say, neighbor, what church is that?” 

“ Uncle Sam’s,” replies he, at the same time showing 
his teeth. 

“Uncle Sam’s!—what do you mean?” 

“It’s the United States Bank.” 

It is of marble, built in the Gothic style, and presents 
a most imposing front. I have not seen enough of the 
city to give you any idea of it. The plan so often pur- 
sued of passing rapidly through a place, and then con- 
demning or praising it unqualifiedly, deserves severe 
censure. This is the way the chaste and discriminating 
Mrs. Trollope managed to make such a very interesting 
book as her “* Domestic Manners.” By the by, have you 
seen Grant Thorburn’s “ Bone for the Trollopes and Fid- 
dlers?”’ It is a fine retort. 

Last Sabbath morning I attended public worship at the 
Academy Church, occupied by our brethren in Fifth 
street. There were probably 1500 present. I observed 
that the preacher lined the hymns, which were sung by 
the whole congregation. The time, however, was very 
irregular. If it had not been for this radical error, great 
effect would have been produced. During prayer, the 
whole congregation either kept their seats or knelt. Not 
one in that vast multitude was seen standing. The minister 
invariably closed with the Lord’s prayer. I wish this 
were more extensively practised in New England. And 
if all the people would follow in it vocally, it would be 
still more sublime and affecting. The officiating clergy- 
man was the Rev. Mr. Pirman—a gentleman of very 
commanding exterior. There was a frankness, a candor, 
and withal a burning but unostentatious eloquence in his 
address that rivetted my eyes upon him until he had closed. 
His subject was the future glory of the Church ;—one 
prolific with sublime thoughts. He plead most earnestly 
in behalf of the benevolent institutions of the Church, and, 
I believe, effectually. 

In the evening I had the pleasure of hearing the cele- 
brated HamMeEtr preach before the young men of this 
city. He is apparently about 25 years of age, dresses gen- 
teelly, but without foppery. His voice is soft and musical, 
subject to very striking modulations. The discourse was 
good and eloquent,—not, however, abounding with such 
glowing imagery as I supposed adorned his pulpit efforts. 
It was a home appeal, and must have left a deep impres- 
sion. Yours truly. 


How 1s Popery supporvrep ?—This is a subject of 
hesitation among matter-of-fact Protestants. We often 
see springing up, almost as with magic, a beautiful Popish 
edifice, among a population of the very poorest of foreign- 
ers. This is accomplished in many instances, we have no 
doubt, by European aid ; but a system of extortion is alzo 
practised in this country. The following we take from 
the Boston Whig :— 





alms of our citizens upon one pretence or another, being 
closely interrogated by a gentleman as to her real situa- 
tion, and what she did with her money, confessed that she 


to obtain alms!!! ! 
To the Editor of Zion’s Herald. 

Not long since I furnished you an article on the perni- 
cious tendencies of Novel reading ; the following remarks 
from the pen of Rey. Mr. Watson so fully bear out the 
views [ then expressed, that I cannot withhold sending 
them to you for publication. The evil consequences of 
this specics of dissipation, if known, are not so deeply felt 
as they should be. Parents and guardians should look 
well to the character of the books which they allow their 
children and domestics to read. 
Watson observes,— 

«« Have you not seen with disgust a pert two-legged an- 
imal, miss-called man, on whom a decent education has 
been thrown away, or its effects been annihilated by a 
| passion for novel reading? His imagination, heated by fic- 
| tion, and, like a balloon filled with inflammable air, ascen- 
| ding the higher in proporiion as the solidity of judgment 
‘is separated from it, he acts a contemptible and romantic 
part in common life ; he offends by his ceaseless loquaci- 
ty; he insults by his ignorance; he becomes intolerable, 
because he burlesques and caricatures human nature. 
Sensible conversation is to such a being insipid ; sober 
minded men constitute a company irkscime and repulsive ; 
he glitters, but does not shine ; he tattles, but does not talk ; 
| his stage is the tea table, and his audience love sick lasses. 
It is well, however, if he stop short of egregious vices; if 
he learns not the vices of the heroes of novel and romance, 
and forgets their virtues; if he has not learned to puzzle 
right and varnish wrong; to blaspheme his God, and ridi- 
cule his laws ; to join hollowness to pretended friendship, 
and to debase love by sensuality. With the names of hon- 
or, friendship, and virtue on his lips, he is base, treacher- 
ous, and licentious. From reading of this kind little is to 
be gained but sponginess of intellect, pertness of deinean- 
or, and an unnatural character. Is the real world so bar- 
ren of incident that we must create an ideal one to furnish 
it? Is man as he is so barren a subject of speculation, 
that we must contemplate him as a faultless or faulty mon- 
ster that the world never saw? Are paintings after na- 
ture so scarce, or rather is it so difficult to find originals, 


Addressing a friend, Mr. 








(d) We understood our correspondent simply to rejoice 


a stand, editorially, upon the subject, when not an opin- | 





— 





Are the calm, tranquil scenes of nature, or the steady wise 
dispensations of Providence so uninteresting, that the mag- 
ic of romance must ever and anon conjure up exaggerated 
pictures of beauty or horror, and the pen of invention be 
continually forging surprising events and unexpected ca- 
tastrophies ? Are the common means of information, es- 
tablished by the appointed laws of our nature so defective, 
or has truth ceased to speak in the still small voice of rea- 
son, that we must learn nothing, never hear their charm- 
ing voice but in a whirlwind of the passions, the tempest 
of the soul? It is a libel upon our Maker; it is a satire 
upon humanity.” 

Another writer on the same subject has the following 
forcible remarks, as he observes, “‘ on the whole family of 
novels that has flooded our land.” 

** Vice in them has been so dressed and varnished, that 
the gross offender against the laws of virtue, and the laws 
of God, was made to appear noble and estimable in the es- 
teem of the careless and inconsiderate reader. The swind- 
ler is made cunning, the robber brave ; the generous duel- 
ist possesses high ascendancy of character, and finally the 
very adulterer and highwayman, if he escape with his 
life, is made to deserve pardon, if he is not covered with 





that he would continue to employ his pen in defence of 


We are informed that one of the numerous Irish men- ' 
dicant women who go about from house to house begging | 


gave to the priest (she was a Roman Catholic) more than | 
half of the proceeds of her weekly bexging, in order to: 
get pardoned for ihe falsehoods she had to tell in order 





|garlands. Thus has vice been made seemly if not lovely, 
| in all the ranges of fancy that have loaded the shelves of 
'the fashionable, and I had almost said, brainless and silly 
| multitude that have been fired by these books for any 
| deed of darkness and of blood with which society*has been 
disgraced.” 


Lynn, Jan. 26, 1835. 


J. Horton. 


The following is taken from the Lowell Patriot. We 
know nothing of the parties, but presume the lady has just 
| cause of complaint. 


Particular notice is hereby given, that Samuel Bean, 
‘my husband, in his customary fits of intoxication, has 
| been in the habit of treating me with such cruelty as ren- 
| dered it imprudent and unsafe for me longer to live with 
him. As 1 have mostly supported him for the last two 
years by the production of my own hard labor—and as it 
has recently been intimated to me that some have ex- 
pected I would pay debts of his contracting, the public 
|} are therefore informed that no more debts will be paid by 
!me. The said Samuel has forbid all persons trusting me 
jon his account,—but had he the same experience which 
I have had on the subject, he would have been satisfied 
that any such caution was totally unnecessary, as I have 
generally found people unwilling to trust me on his ac- 
| count at any time. 

N. B. I would also embrace this opportunity to make 
proper acknowledgments to those gentlemen (?) who have 
generally tendered their aid to help a drunken man dis- 
tress his family, without any prospect of compensation 
beyond the consolation of having conferred a favor on their 
particular friend. Mary F. Bean. 

CrvuIsE oF THE Poromac.—Mr. Francis Warriner, of 
Springfield, Mass., was on board the Potomac during her 
three years’ cruise. It will be recollected that this is the 
ship of war which made the attack upon the Malays, at 
Quallah Battoo, on the island of Sumatra. This was done 
or plundering the ship Friendship, be- 
longing ited States, and murdering a part of the 
crew. Mr. Warriner has written a book, entitled, Cruise 
of the Potomac, in which a particular account of the 
above affair is given, and likewise a general history of the 
cruise. We make the following interesting extracts.—B. 







We received frequent visits from people of other 
places ou the coast. 1 was much interested in a young 
man from 'Troumonde, who called himself George 
Baker. From him 1 obtained the following informa- 
tion. His father was an Englishman, a major in the 
British army, but married a native of one of the towns 
on the island of Ceylon, Baker was born there, and 
was educated at the mission school. He spoke well 
of the objects and efforts of the missionaries. He left 
home when quite young, for the purpose, as he said, 
of “seeking his fortune.” The vessel in which he 
embarked was cast away afterwards at Acheen, the 
capital of Sumatra, which became his place of perma- 
nent residence, where he married a Malay wife. His 
occupation was that of clerk in one of the commercial 
houses there, and he had been sent to this part of the 
coast to transact business for his employers. He 
came attended by several slaves. Though he had 
been absent from his native country for twenty years, 
he spoke good English. 

I found the custom of going on a pilgrimage to 
Mecea observed by the Mohammedaus here. Baker 
said that thousands of persons embarked yearly from 
Acheen on the errand, but that few ever returned.— 
They, however, who lived to revisit their friends, were 
held in the highest estimation. The people believed 
that no harm could befal them, and worshipped them 
as saints. 

The Mohammedans are more firmly attached to the 
rites of their religion than we are to ours, and they of- 
ten more rigidly observe the precepts of the Koran, it 
is to be feared, than Christians do those of the Bible. 
Who is there in our country that would give one hun- 
\ dred dollars ‘for a Bible? Yet the Mohammedans of- 
fered this sum for a Koran, which we had captured 
!at Quallah Battoo. We showed Baker a Koran, and 
|\he said the Malays would give one hundred dollars 
| for it rather than we should retain it. 








| FROM OUR SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT. 
CHARLEsTON, S. C., Jan. 28, 1835. 

| Dear Broruer—l had hoped to be able by this time, 
to communicate something from personal observation, rela- 
tive to the course pursued in the instruction of the slaves 
in the missions near Savannah; but in this we must feel 
a mutual disappointment. I did not presume that a re- 
quest so perfectly reasonable, would be denied me, and I 
feel exceedingly mortified, that it is so; but were I to 
stop here, I should sia against my brethren, who feel 
afflicted with this state of things. 

They desire to confer the highest good upon the poor 
negro, to bring the hopes and promises of the gospel to 
bear upon his wretchedness, alleviate his woes, and there- 
by fit him for the cnd and reward of the righteous; but 
even this work of faith and labor of love, they are obliged 
to approach with trembling caution. The planter, who in 
inany cases but just consents to admit the missionary upon 
his plantations, is exceedingly jealous of Northern influ- 
ence; and while no other instructions are given them than 
that are purely religious, our missionaries czn have access 
to them, and thereby greatly clevate their moral and social 
character; but should this confidence be once abused, 
this opening door would be forever shut against them, at 
least, for many years. 

It is a lamentable fact that most of the insurrections that 
have been excited in these States, for many years past, 
have been projected and matured under the guise of reli- 
gion, in religious meetings, and at the instigation of pro- 
fessedly religious men: but although the M. E. Church 
embraces at least five-eights of the religious colored popu- 
lation in this part of the country, I think it has not suf- 
fered more in this respect than other churches; and in the 
Charleston insurrection of 1822, l am credibly informed 
that not one member of our Church was implicated. 

As a people, we profess the strictest loyalty. Obedience 
to ** the powers that be,”’ however corrupt—to the laws of 
the land in which we live, however unjust—has ever been 
taught and practised by us, as the judicial records of Eu- 
rope and America will satisfactorily show ; and however 
unjust and oppresvive the legislative enactments of these 
States are, respecting Slavery, our brethren feel bound to 
obey them, and also to make the best of them, and to im- 
prove every opporiunity afforded for doing good, both to 
the frowerd and the gentle. 

So peculiar is the situation now occupied by them in 
this respect, that they fecl themselves bound to use the 
utmost caution, lest occasion be taken, and thereby the 
cause be jeoparded, which they so devoutly wish to serve, 
You will be better able to judge of the feelings which 
prevail, and the cautionary measures judged necessary, 





that we must even laugh at the daubing ofa carigature ? 


when [ assure you ihat among the great majority gf slayer 
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holders, whatever refers to Africa, especially to I 
is utterly and eternally proscribed. Not one wo 
‘de said upon the subject. They will even give m 
promote the religious instruction of the slaves, but 
patronize our parent Missionary Society, because, | 
some of its funds may go to Africa; and whateve i 
directly or indirectly render that country invitin: 
black man, but especially to the slave, receiv 
reprobation. So excitable is the community, t 
brethren feel themselves obliged to observe al 
entire silence upon this subject ; and even at the a 
sary of the Georgia Conference Missionary Soci 
advocate was found for Africa, or our mission th: 
indeed for any other mission than those in that con 
The addresses were stereotyped to those bound 
transcend which, would have seemed to be an off 
It would be judged unsafe to identify our inis 
Africa with those among the slave ; for whatever 
taken of that country, by the great majority o 
owners, is through the medium of the Colonizati 
ety; and they are frank to avow it as their opini 
colonization is the first sure step toward final e1 
tion, and hence, the unyielding opposition manif 
most of them to that scheme ; for it is a fact, tha 
the planters are utterly hostile to it. The peopl 
State are much more excitable upon the slave « 
as well as upon other subjects, than the Georgian 
The Methodist missions among the slaves in 
Conference are more extensive and numerous 
not perhaps more vigorous, than in Georgia. 
and other subjects connected with them, | will 
my nest. 





SEAMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
This is an association of ladies ;—conseque 
quite unnecessary for us to say that it has bet 
efficient instrument of public weal. The ladie 
accomplish what they zealously undertake. Is! 
erty ?—Their purse is first unclasped. Is the 
ing ?—They are first at the chamber of misery. 
weeping /—They are first to drop the tear of ‘ 
Formerly much distress existed in the families ¢ 
in the by-lanes of our city. But the ladies—he: 
them—sought out the broken-hearted, and he 
wounds. The result was the organization of the 
Aid Society, which during the past year has 
$3167 68, the principal part of which is now d 
They are soon to make a fresh appeal to the c 
the Boston public. May every member of tl 
continue to feel a throbbing response to the gent 
contained in the following, from a fair correspor 
FOR ZION’S HERALD, 
MY WISH. 
I would not ask 
To reach the summit of the Mount of Fame, 
Or seek the world’s applause. 1 would not s 
For glittering wealth, which raises haughty 
Above his fellow man, and homage gains 

From the unthinking crowd—nor in the trair 
Of pleasure’s votaries my moments waste, — 

In thougtlessness and mirth. 1 would not tol 

To decorate this tenement of clay, 

Which soon must moulder back to kindred di 

I ask not these. 
Be mine the privilege to weep with those 
Who weep.—Unknown, forgotten by the wo 
To seck the abode of wretchedness and wo. 

The broken-hearted soothe. The drooping ¢ 

Around the couch of sickness watch, and sn 

The pillow for the aching head. To catch 

The last, faint accents of the faltering tongu 

As from the world the soul takes upward fli; 

Be wine the pleasant 

To lead the broken-hearted penitent, 

Who in the path of folly long has trod, 

To Him, who in his merey deigns to look 

With love and pity on the contrite heart. 

0! if there be on earth one fruitful sourc 

Of peace and joy, *tis that of doing good. 

And I would rather hear a feeble word 

Of gratitude, uttered by heart sincere, 

Than dwell in palaces, unloved, unblest. 

A Ster Bacxwarv.—Rev. George Che 
Jem, recently published an article in the Lanc 
ed “ Dea. Giles’ Distillery.” A certain De: 
tiller, felt himself aggrieved, and immediately 
a prosecution for libel. This he had a perfee 
But the following extract from the Register 
resort has been had to club law. We unders 
Cheever’s congregation constitute an unani 
tion to the “ public opinion” mentioned in th 


The Editor of the Landmark, on bein 
for the author, gave the name of the Rev. 
YHEEVER, pastor of the Howard Street C 
timations had been given out that perso 
avas threatened by some individual who 
aggrieved, but this was not regarded as § 
Saturday noon, when the Rev. gentlem 
up Essex street unaccompanied by any 
accosted near the Salem Hotel, by a Mr. | 
and powerful man, (the foreman, as we l 
Distillery supposed to be alluded to int 
publication,) who proceeded to inflict 1 
blows on Mr. C. with a cow-hide, befo' 
any effectual interference, although a lary 
persons were soon gathered around them. 
stated, bore the infliction without comp! 
the perpetrator, aud invoked upon him th 
of God. 

This outrage, it may well he supposec 
increased the excitement and agitation of 
nity. Itis ov every account to be deplo 
demned. Every good citizen should 
against the resort to brute force, and esp 
strong against the weak and defenceless, 
Jation of law, and the usages of all civil 
A ease of this description, we believe, is 
ted in our history. ‘The act of violence \ 
justifiable, as public opinion wis doing e 
behalf of the persons aggrieved, which th 
sonably ask. We are happy to believe | 
respectable and estimable of those perso! 
fied with the unanimous verdict of the p 
not chargeable with any participation i 
We hope to find this act universally rep 
that our whole community will uphold 
cy of the civil law—and discountenance 
law, and a “ reign of terror.” 


FRANCE AND RELIGIO} 

France has long been noted for its infide 
men, its teachers, its schools and its lite 
been more or less under the influence of tt 
public sentiment there has been, that “ prop 
and religion were the great curses of socie 
has been driven most contemptuously fro! 
tions of literature, science, and governme 
things are beginning to be known. Abou 
literary and scientific gentlemen recently 
at Poitiers, in France, when the following 
unanimously adupted. 

«“ The Scientific Congress of France, sit! 
feels it its duty to declare the disgust it has 
morality which degrades many of the liter 
of the present day. It expresses its hope 
authors, to whatever school they may belo 
part from those rules prescribed by good s« 
ety. 
arts and literature ought to be directed to 
of mankind, to concur with it in endeavorin 
form of this evil.” 


It calls upon every man who beliey 
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to examine the sclwols of Europe, says,— 
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ve calm, tranquil scenes of nature, or the steady wise 
psations of Providence so uninteresting, that the mag- 
omance must ever and anon conjure up exaggerated 
es of beauty or horror, and the pen of invention be 
ually forging surprising events and unexpected ca- 
hies?) Are the common means of information, es- 
ved by the appointed laws of our nature so defective, 
s truth ceased to speak in the still small voice of rea- 
‘hat we must learn nothing, never hear their charm- 
oice but in a whirlwind of the passions, the tempest 
e soul? Itisa libel upon our Maker; it is a satire 
humanity.” 





other writer on the same subject has the following 
le remarks, as he observes, “on the whole family of 
s that has flooded our land.” 

‘ice in them has been so dressed and varnished, that 
ross offender against the laws of virtue, and the laws 
d, was made to appear noble and estimable in the es- 
of the careless and inconsiderate reader. The swind- 
made cunning, the robber brave ; the generous duel- 
ssesses high ascendancy of character, and finally the 
adulterer and highwayman, if he escape with his 
s made to deserve pardon, if he is not covered with 
nds. Thus has vice been made seemly if not lovely, 
the ranges of fancy that have loaded the shelves of 
ashionable, and I had almost said, brainless and silly 
tude that have been fired by these books for any 
of darkness and of blood with which society*has been 
aced.”” J. Horton. 
nn, Jan. 26, 1835. 


e following is taken from the Lowell Patriot. We 
nothing of the parties, but presume the lady has just 
of complaint. 


ticular notice is hereby given, that Samuel Bean, 
usband, in his customary fits of intoxication, has 
in the habit of treating me with such cruelty as ren- 
it imprudent and unsafe for me longer to live with 
As lL have mostly supported him for the last two 
by the production of my own hard labor—and as it 
ecently been intimated to me that some have ex- 
d 1 would pay debts of his contracting, the public 
rerefore informed that no more debts will be paid by 
The said Samuel has forbid all persons trusting me 
$ account,—but had he the same experience which 
e had on the subject, he would have been satisfied 
ny such caution was totally unnecessary, as I have 
ally found people unwilling to trust me on his ac- 
at any time. 
B. I would also embrace this opportunity to make 
rr acknowledgments to those gentlemen (?) who have 
rally tendered their aid to help a drunken man dis- 
his family, without any prospect of compensation 
id the consolation of having conferred a favor on their 
rular friend. Mary F. Bean. 


UISE 9F THE Poromac.—Mr. Francis Warriner, of 
ytield, Mass., was on board the Potomac during her 
years’ cruise. It will be recollected that this is the 
Mf war which made the attack upon the Malays, at 


ah Battoo, on the island of Sumatra. This was done 


uni or plundering the ship Friendship, be- 
ag ited States, and murdering a part of the 
Mr. Warriner has written a book, entitled, Cruise 


e Potomac, in which a particular account of the 
affair is given, and likewise a general history of the 
. We make the following interesting extracts.—s. 
pe received frequent visits from people of other 
3 ou the coast. I was much interested in a young 
from ‘Troumonde, who called himself George 
r. From him I obtained the following informa- 
His father was an Englishman, a major in the 
h army, but married a native of one of the towns 
e island of Ceylon. Baker was born there, and 
ducated at the mission school. He spoke well 
objects and efforts of the missionaries. He left 
when quite young, for the purpose, as he said, 
eeking his fortune.” The vessel in which he 
rked was cast away afterwarils at Acheen, the 
l of Sumatra, which became his place of perma- 
residence, where he married a Malay wife. His 
ation was that of clerk in one of the commercial 
s there, and he had been sent to this part of the 
to transact business for his employers. He 
attended by several slaves. Though he had 
absent trom his native country for twenty years, 
ke good English. 
ound the custom of going on a pilgrimage to 
1 observed by the Mohammedans here. Baker 
vat thousands of persons embarked yearly from 
‘non the errand, but that few ever returned.— 
however, who lived to revisit their friends, were 
n the highest estimation. The people believed 
o harm could befal them, and worshipped them 
its. 
* Mohammedans are more firmly attached to the 
f their religion than we are to ours, and they of- 
ore rigidly observe the precepts of the Koran, it 
be feared, than Christians do those of the Bible. 
is there in our country that would give one hun- 
ollars for a Bible? Yet the Mohammedans of- 
this sum for a Koran, which we had captured 
allah Battoo. We showed Baker a Koran, and 
dthe Malays would give one hundred dollars 
ather than we should retain it. 
JM OUR SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENT. 
CHARLEsToN, S. C., Jan. 28, 1835. 
R BrorHer—lI had hoped to be able by this time, 
municate something from personal observation, rela- 
the course pursued in the instruction of the slaves 
missions near Savannah; but in this we must feel 
al disappointment. I did not presume that a re- 
0 periectly reasonable, would be denied me, and I 
ceedingly mortified, that it is so; but were I to 
ere, | should sia against my brethren, who fee} 
d with this state of things. 
y desire to confer the highest good upon the poor 
to bring the hopes and promises of the gospel to 
pon his wretchedness, alleviate his woes, and there- 
him for the end and reward of the righteous; but 
his work of faith and labor of love, they are obliged 
roach with trembling caution. The planter, who in 
pases but just consents to admit the missionary upon 
ntations, is exceedingly jealous of Northern intlu- 
ind while no other instructions are given them than 
e purely religious, our missionaries czn have access 
n, and thereby greatly elevate their moral and social 
ter; but should this confidence be once abused, 
ening door would be forever shut against them, at 
or many years. 
a lamentable fact that most of the insurrections that 
een excited in these States, for many years past, 
een projected and matured under the gui-e of reli- 
n religious meetings, and at the instigation of pro- 
y religious men: but although the M. E. Church 
res at least five-eights of the religious colored popu- 
in this part of the country, I think it has not suf- 
nore in this respect than other churches: and in the 
ston insurrection of 1822, | am credibly informed 
t one member of our Church was implicated. 
. people, we profess the strictest loyalty. Obedience 
e powers that be,” however corrupt—to the laws of 
d in which we live, however unjust—has ever been 
and practised by us, as the judicial records of Eue 
1d America will satisfactorily show ; and however 
and oppresvive the legislative enactments of these 
are, respecting Slavery, our brethren feel bound to 
nem, and alo to make the best of them, and to im- 
very opporiunity afforded for doing good, both to 
werd and the gentle, 
eculiar is the situation now occupied by them in 
spect, that they fecl themselves bound to use the 
caution, lest occasion be taken, and thereby the 
»e jeoparded, which they so devoutly wish to serve, 
ill be better able to judge of the feelings which 
,and the cautionary measures judged necessary, 
[ assure you that among the great majority of saves 
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holders, whatever refers to Africa, especially to Liberia, | 
is utterly and eternally proscribed. 

ii n the subject. 
anes ietadioes instruction of the slaves, but will not 
patronize our parent Missionary Society, because, forsooth, 
some of its funds may go to hater 
directly or indirectly render that country inviting to the | 
black man, but especially to the slave, receives their | 
reprobation. So excitable is the community, that our 
brethren feel themselves obliged to observe almost an 
entire silence upon this subject ; and even at the anniver- 
sary of the Georgia Conference Missionary Society, no 
advocate was found for Africa, or our mission there, nor 
indeed for any other mission than those in that conference. 
The addresses were stereotyped to those boundaries, to 
transcend which, would have seemed to be an offence. 

It would be judged unsafe to identify our missions in 
Africa with those among the slave ; for whatever view is 
taken of that country, by the great majority of slave- 
owners, is through the medium of the Colonization Soci- 
ety; and they are frank to avow it as their opinion, that 
colonization is the first sure step toward final emancipa- 
tion, and hence, the unyielding opposition manifested by 
most of them to that scheme ; for it is a fact, that most of |: 
the planters are utterly hostile to it. The people in this 
State are much more excitable upon the slave question, 
as well as upon other subjects, than the Georgians. 

The Methodist missions among the slaves in the 8. C. 
Conference are more extensive and numerous, though 
not perhaps more vigorous, than in Georgia. Of these 
and other subjects connected with them, I will speak in 
my next. 





SEAMEN’S AID SOCIETY. 

This is an association of ladies ;—consequently it is 
quite unnecessary for us to say that it has been a very 
efficient instrument of public weal. The ladies always 
accomplish what they zealously undertake. Is there pov- 
erty ?—Their purse is first unclasped. Is there suffer- 
ing ?—They are first at the chamber of misery. Is there 
weeping /—They are first to drop the tear of sympathy. 
Formerly much distress existed in the families of seamen 
in the by-lanes of our city. But the ladies—heaven bless 
them—sought out the broken-hearted, and healed their 
wounds. The result was the organization of the Seamen’s 
Aid Society, which during the past year has collected 
$3167 68, the principal part of which is now distributed. | 
They are soon to make a fresh appeal to the charities of) 
the Boston public. May every member of the Society 
continue to feel a throbbing response to the generous wish 
contained in the following, from a fair correspondent. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD, 
MY WISH. 
I would not ask 
To reach the summit of the Mount of Fame, 
Or seek the world’s applause. I would not strive 
For glittering wealth, which raises haughty man 
Above his fellow man, and homage gains 
From the unthinking crowd—nor in the train 
Of pleasure’s votaries my moments waste, 
In thougtlessness and mirth. 1 would not toil 
To decorate this tenement of clay, 
Which soon must moulder back to kindred dust. 
I ask not these. 
Be mine the privilege to weep with those 
Who weep.—Unknown, forgotten by the world, 
To seck the abode of wretchedness and wo. 
The broken-hearted soothe. The drooping cheer. 
Around the couch of sickness watch, and smooth 
The pillow for the aching head. To catch 
The last, faint accents of the faltering tongue, 
As from the world the soul takes upward flight. 
Be mine the pleasant task 
To lead the broken-hearted penitent, 
Who in the path of folly long has trod, 
To Him, who in his mercy deigns to look 
With love and pity on the contrite heart. 
0! if there be on earth one fruitful source 
Of peace and joy, ’tis that of doing good. 
And I would rather hear a feeble word 
Of gratitude, uttered by heart sincere, 
Than dwell in palaces, unloved, unblest. 


A Strep Bacxwarp.—Rev. George Cheever of Sa-| 
lem, recently published an article in the Landmark, head- 
ed “ Dea. Giles’ Distillery.” A certain Dea. Stone, dis- 
tiller, felt himself aggrieved, and immediately commenced 
This he had a perfect right to do. 





a prosecution for libel. 


But the following extract from the Register will show that | opinions, has not been disproved, or even denied. This; College in 1813; 
resort has been had to club law. We understand that Mr. | bluster—(pardon us for using the word, reader, we could jnstitution. 
Cheever’s congregation constitute an unanimous excep-' think of none more applicable)—is designed to withdraw | man of extensive business, it fell to him to settle his 


tion to the “ public opinion’ mentioned in the article. 


The Editor of the Landmark, on being called on | 
for the author, gave the name of the Rev. George B. | 
Cueevenr, pastor of the Howard Street Church. In- 
timations had been given out that personal violence 
was threatened by some individual who felt himself 
aggrieved, but this was not regarded as serious, until 
Saturday noon, when the Rev. gentleman, walking 
up Essex street unaccompanied by any person, was , 
accosted near the Salem Hotel, by a Mr. Ham, a stout 
and powerful man, (the foreman, as we learn, of the 
Distillery supposed to be alluded to in the offensive | 
publication,) who proceeded to inflict many severe 
blows on Mr. C. with a cow-hide, before there was 
any effectual interference, although a large number of 
persons were soon gathered around them. Mr. C. itis 
stated, bore the infliction without complaint, forgave 
the perpetrator, aud invoked upon him the forgiveness 
of God. 

This outrage, it may well be supposed, has greatly 
increased the excitement and agitation of our commu- 


nity. Itis ou every account to be deplored and con- 
demned. Every good citizen should set his face 


against the resort to brute foree, and especially of the 
Strong against the weak and defenceless, in open vio- 


lation of law, and the usages of all civilized society. | 
A case of this description, we believe, is unpreceden- | 


ted in our history. 
justifiable, as public opinion wis doing every thing in 
behalf of the persons aggrieved, which they could rea- 
sonably ask. We are happy to believe that the most 
respectable and estimable of those persons were satis- 
fied with the unanimous verdict of the public, and are 
not chargeable with any participation in this outrage. 
We hope to find this act universally reprobated—and 


~ that our whole community will uphold the suprema- 


ey of the civil law—and discountenance anarchy, mob 
law, and a “ reign of terror.” 


FRANCE AND RELIGION. 

France has ‘ong been noted for its infidelity. Its great 
men, its teachers, its schools and its literature have all 
been mére or less under the influence of this spirit. The 
public sentiment there has been, that “ property, marriage 
and religion were the great curses of society.” Religion 
has been driven most contemptuously from their insiitu- 
tions of literature, science, and government. But better 
things are beginning to be known. About two hundred 
literary and scientific gentlemen recently held a meeting 


at Poitiers, in France, when the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


« Thea Seiants . 
The Scientific Congress of France, sitting at Poitiers, 
feels it its duty to declare the disgust it has felt at the im- 


morality which degrades many of the 


literary productions 
of the present day. 


It expresses it 
authors, to whatever school they 
part from those rules prescribe 
ety. h who believes that the fine 
arts and literature ought to be directed to the improvement 
of mankind, to concur with it in endeavoring toe 
form of this evil.” 


may belong, will not de- 


It calls upon every mar 


flect a re- 


Victor Cotsin, who was employed by the 
to examine the schools of Europe, says,— 


oped.” 


tion. 
concluding that infidelity is nothing but a bubble, and in- 
consistent with the best interests of mankind.—s. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. James Shepard, dated South 


The act of violence was more un- | 


ZALORN’S HERALD. 








* Religion is, in my eyes, the best, perhaps the only ba- | affair) alone prevents its appearance now. Therefore it} 
Not one word must! sis of popular education. I know something of Europe, | would be well for Mr. Pepper, “if he have any regard No. 4, Maine, on the 5th inst. One of the men escaped 
They will even give money to | and never have I seen good schools, where the spirit of for his editorial reputation, and a Christian reverence 


Christian charity was wanting. Primary instruction flour- 
ishes in three countries,—Holland, Scotland and Germa- 





in America. The little popular instruction I have ever 
found in Italy, game from the priests. In France, with | 
few exceptions, our best schools for the poor, are those of 
the Brothers of the Christian doctrine.” 

M. Guizot, the minister of public instruction, in his ad- 
dress to the Norman schools, or teachers’ seminaries, now 
amounting to 1944, thus speaks,— 

«“ Among the objects of instruction, there is one which 
demands from me particular notice, or rather, the law 
itself, in placing it at the head of all others, has com- 
mitted especially to our zeal: I mean moral and religious 
instruction. It is absolutely necessary that popular in- 
struction should not be addressed to the understanding on- 
ly ; it must embrace the whole soul ; and especia!ly must 
it awaken that moral conscience which ought to be eleva- 
ted and strengthened, in proportion as the mind is devel- 


The foregoing extracts are from the Annals of Educa- 
They show that, after long experience, nations are 





REVIVALS. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. E. W. Bugbey, dated South 
Wilbraham, Jan. 26. 

I would inform the friends of Zion, that in this town we 
are favored with a refreshing shower of divine grace. 
About 40 persons have embraced religion of late. There 
is a good degree of peace and harmony existing between 
the Methodist Episcopal and Congregational Churches ; 
and both societies are sharing in the good work of the 
Lord. 

Fes. 5.—Since writing the above, about 20 more have 
thrown off the galling yoke of sin,—making in all about 
60 hopeful conversions, and the work continues. 





Extract of a letter from Rev. S. Norris, dated East Salis- 
bury, February 3. 

The work of God is reviving in this place. At our re- 
cent extraordinary meeting about ten souls professed to find 
salvation in Christ, and have put themselves under the 
watch-care of the church. The old veterans of the cross 
are much encouraged, and spiritual life begins to circulate 
throughout the ranks of our Zion. We hope and pray for 
better days still. 





Glastenbury, Conn., Feb. 11. 

The Lord has commenced a good work in this village. 
Gcod! yes; if God converts one soul, it is good; but a} 
large nuinber have found peace in believing of late. Our 
altars are thronged with mourners. 





PRAYER FoR CoLLEeEGES.—The annual Concert of 
Prayer will be held the last Thursday in February, for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all the Colleges, | 
Academies, Schools, and Seminaries of learning in our | 
Iend.  “ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that | 
he will send forth laborers into his harvest.”” ‘* How shall 
they preach except they be sent?” | 

We would just say, that immediately after the last con- | 
cert a revival commenced in Middletown University.— | 
Let us, brethren, especially remember this important in- | 
stitution on that day. 











BOSTON POPISH PRIESTHOOD. 

The Rev. Messrs. Tyler, Healy and Courtin have been | 
thrown into most distressing trouble by the publication of | 
the affidavit of Patrick Ryan. They have published, in} 
the Boston Courier, two or three long articles of bombast, | 
in the George Pepper style, containing denials and equiv- 
ocations. The denials, however, refer to unimportant, 
parts of the affidavit. The main thing denied is the young 
man’s declaration that he was introduced by his parents | 
to a priest by the name of Tyler. It is very easy to sup- | 
pose that some verbal error may have occurred in the | 
introduction by the parents. Indeed we are inclined to | 
think that Mr. Tyler is not the person who was at the | 
house. But then who was it? Either one was there in: 
the capacity of priest, or the parents deceived the boy. 
Patrick states, that upon leaving the house, he accompa- | 
nied this professed priest to the house at the corner of | 
Franklin and Federal Streets, where he separated from | 
him. | 

One important fact should be noticed. The personal | 


violence received by the boy, on account of his religious | 


the public mind from the great fact. 


Since writing the above, we have received the follow- 
ing article. 

Mr. Kincsspury—lIt is with regret that I have to 
correct another misstatement contained in the last number 
of the Catholic Sentinel, under the head of « The illiberal 
portion of the Boston press.” 


We say again, broadly and unequivocally, that neither 
the Rev. Messrs. Healy, Courtin, nor Tyler, never saw 
nor spoke to Patrick Ryan until yesterday, when an Epis- 
copal [?] gentleman of this city, wishing to convince him- 
self by ocular and av:ricular evidence, of the truth or false- 
hood of the allegations of Zion’s Herald, brought the boy 
to the house of the Right Rev. Dr. Fenwick, on Tuesday 
last, for the purpose of giving him an opportunity of recog- 
nizing the Priest to whom, he asserted in his affidavit, he 
«had been introduced by his parents.”” On being con- 

| fronted by the three Roman Catholic Priests of this city, 


Patrick Ryan solemnly declared—* that he never saw | 


either of these gentlemen at his father’s house ;—and 
that neither of them aere like the assumed Catholic 
Priest who erpostulated with him on his religious apos- 
tacy.” 
| Where the Editor obtained the information contained 
in the above paragraph, or what induced him to pen the 
last sentence, I know not. As Patrick Ryan has not, to 
my knowledge, accompanied any other person to the 
honse of Bishop Fenwick, it is presumed I am the one 
referred to. 

Patrick has stated that he was introduced to a priest, at 
his father’s, by the name of Tyler. Mr. Tyler having 


subsequen!ly denied, in the Boston Courier, ever having | 


been there, and Mr. Healy, another priest, having stated 
}that he was the only Roman Catholic clergyman who 
| knew any thing of the affair, it was very evident that 
| there was a mistake somewhere. Not wishing to have 
j any groundless imputations cast upon either of these gen- 
ltlemen, I took Patrick with me, and had an interview 
_with three of the priests, viz., Messrs. Tyler, Healy and 
Couriin, expecting that some explanation might be given, 
;and the matter set right. In this 1 was disappointed. 
Patrick did not, however, recognize Mr. Tyler as the 
| priest whom he saw at his father’s; but, upon Mr. Healy’s 
asking the boy if he saw him there, he answered, in a 
manner that could not be misunderstood, “ You look like 
|the man; and when Mr, Courtin asked him a similar 
_ question, be answered as before, nearly in the same svords. 
{Lam willing to pledge my honor, that this is a correct 
statement of the conversation, as far as it is given, and 
nothing was said during the interview qualifying it, or 
giving it a different aspect. 

| The fact that the boy did not directly say that Mr. 


| 
} 


s hope that, in future, | Healy was the priest with whom he conversed at ‘ that 


| house,’ * is his characteristic caution of asserting nothing 


| ever, on this point, which can be produced, if necessary ; 
| the delicacy of the individuals (not wishing to have their 
;names brought before the public in connection with this 
| 


| 


ighe affair. 


; and, at the time of his death, one of the Secretaries of the 


| and at an early age removed with his father to Gene- 
IIe was graduated at Union| 


Africa; and whatever would | ny ; in all it is profoundly religious. It is said to be so! words of an individual. 





. from his body. He was badly froze ‘1. 
for sacred truth,” to be a little more careful in making his i sae baw be the rg frozen before he found shel 
statements, especially when he attempts to give the exact | — ——= ansaory —— 
BOSTON DISTRICT. 
The fact of the ill treatment of the boy by his father QUARTERLY MEETINGS.—FOURTH QUARTER. 
lor bi r * ie Easton, March 7, 8. 
(for his mother opposed the violent measures made use Gisiieteten BFCR %s 9 
of), which was at first so roundly genied, has since, I Taunton and Digh‘on, at Taunton, “14, 15. 
believe, every circumstance of it been acknowledged by| Bridgewater, “ 21, 22. 
the Roman Catholics themselves. The Editor, finding| Randolph, “ 26. 
he could not support himself in this position, now denies na 27. 
that it was for his religious opinions. Why, then, was B eyinouth, “28, 29. 
. . a ee eh oston, South, “ 30. 
the boy taken from me,* against his inclinations, beat, Cambridge, April 3 
confined, and threatened, and the next morning banished} Newton, “« 4, 5. 
from his father’s house? Certainly not because his ser-| Dorchester, “ 8. 
vices were wanted at home, which was the pretext for Scituate Harbor, «11, 12. 

7 . ss Pembroke, “ 14 
taking him ; otherwise, why did not the father retain Marshtield én 16. 
him? Certainly not because he was “ rebellious and in- Duxbury, ‘ « 18, 19. 
corrigible ;” for his mother |} told me that he was dutiful Hingham, “« 25, 26. 
and obedient to his parents in every thing, excepting his Boston, North, “ 27. 
refusing to believe as his father did in matters of re- a . 9 
ligion. If the boy was not abused for his religious opin- Malden, North, May 1. 
ions, will Mr. Pepper be so good as to inform us why! Malden, Centre, “ 2 3, 
the violence was used? On any other supposition the |. Andover, « 9, 10. 
transaction appears altogether unaccountable. Bradford, 2 ll. 

West Newbury, « 12. 
M. Hawes. a cnet . 3 

Boston, Feb. 16, 1835. ides , we : " 

, . 

Ipswich “ 

_* The boy came to learn the printing business with me, by + tno “ ms - 

his father’s consent. ,; Salem, “ 21. 
{ His father has gone to sea. Marblehead, “ 22. 4 

er eae Lynn, Wood End, “« 623, 24. 

PHRENOLOGY. — —— - 4 

NO. VI. ynn, South street, “ 26. 

Genus 3. Reflective Powers. Saugus, ” 27. 

“‘ These powers constitute what is called reason. They Recwich. Feb. 10 am, F. Lameorp, P. Elder. 
are applied to all the other faculties, and contribute to di- sheen shee eee 
sect thom tn thele fancticns.” The members of the several Quarterly Conferences on 

Sh Cimmtsiien © Meck ees teieied Gt Boston District are hereby reminded that this is the last 

J ~_ : j : : Y | quarterly visit before the Annual Conference ; and as they 
compares its own appropriate and peculiar notions. Melo- | will probably be called to attend to important business, it 
dy, or tune, for instance, compares tones ; coloring, colors; | is to be hoped that a deep sense of their responsibility as 
configuration, forms; calculation, numbers, &c. ; but this | Officers of the Church, will be evinced by a punctual at- 
special power compares the functions of all the other prim- tendance. pe ee ee 
itive faculties, points out resemblances, analogies, identi- COMMUNICATIONS. 
ties, and differences. Its essential nature is to compare ; J. Drew, jr.—E. B. Green—O. Wilder—W. Crocker— 
it is therefore fond of analogies, in the same way as melo- | E. Scott—T. C. Pierce—W. Gorden—B. F. Lambord—R. 

Spaulding—J. Gould (we credited J. Reynolds, jr. with 





dy likes harmony of tones, and coloring the harmony of | 
colors; but it also appreciates differences, just as melody | 
and coloring feel discords among their respective impres- | 
sions. Differences, in fact, are the discords of the faculty | 
of comparison. This power produces discrimination, gen- 
eralization, and abstraction, and induces the mind wish- | 
ing to communicate unknown ideas, to refer to and illus- | 
trate by such as are known, or to speak in examples. It | 
is destined to establish harmony among all mental phe- 
nomena. 

‘“‘ By the influence of this power, artificial signs be- 
come figurative; the nations, consequently, who have it 
active, have a metaphorical language.” 

35. Causality. * Individuality makes us acquainted 
with objects, eventuality with events and occurrences, | 
and comparison points out their identity, analogy, or differ- 
ence, and this power gives the idea of connection, as be- 
tween causes and effects.” ‘ Causality is to the under- 
standing what conscientiousness is to the feelings, it forms 
the essential part of reason, as this does of morality.” 

“When very active, causality attempts to explain every 
thing ; it then acts without the support of datas, or it | 
draws inferences from single facts, or it endeavors to pen- | 
etrate things that must remain unknown to man in this | 
life, such as the origin, nature and end of things, the na- 
ture of God, the state of the soul hereafter. When we | 
wander thus far we must believe, but we cannot con- 
ceive.” 

These are all primitive faculties. In our next, which 
will probably be the closing number, we shall offer some- 
thing in answer to the objections which are usually made 
to the truth of Phrenology.—n. 








Deatu or Rev. Dr. Wisner.—It is with sincere 
sorrow that we mention the decease of this valuable cler- 
gyman. He was formerly pastor of the Old South Church, 


A. B.C. F.M. He died on the 9th inst. in the 41st year 
of his age, and at the very zenith of his usefulness. We 
presume a memoir will be published. 


Dr. Wisner was born in Duchess County, N. York, 


va in the same state, 
and for two years was tutor in that 
On the death of his father, who was a 


father’s estate. He here acquired those business hab- 
its, which so eminently qualified him for the station 
‘he so lately filled. He then entered upon his theolog- 


Moulton—D. Jones—J. Perkins—C. Virgin. 
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Four men were burnt to death in a camp in Plantation 


| from the flames and ran two miles, his clothes being burnt 

















$2 Jan. 27, 1835, which pays for his paper to Aug. 1836! 
Does he intend to pay to 1857 ?)—J. W. Case—E. W. Bug- 
bey (we credited Z. IF’. at the advaace price)--P. Sabin 
(to whom did P. C. pay? Previous to your remittance, 
we never received but $2. Commenced Oct. 24, 1832)— 
M. Chase (to what P. O. shall we send your Herald ?)— 
D. D. Whedon—F. Dane—I!I. Washburn (we have sent a 
paper to M. White, Westport, Mass. via N. Bedford since 
Jan. 1, as directed. We have tor some time past sent the 
Little Compton bundle via N. Bedford)—M. G. Cass (we 
have not reecived the pay for S. Pingry’s paper from Sept. 
1833, to Sept. 1834. We will send J. N.’s paper to June 
Ist)—G. Putnam (we will commence their accounts from 
Feb. 10. The papers were sent by mistake to Warren)— 
A. Hale—FE. Kibby—W. LL. Harlow—A. Medealf—H. 





ePcrrsted. 

In this city, Mr. Edwin Fobes to Miss Julia Ann Boy- 
den.—Mr. Loring Jacobs to Miss Mercy Howard.—Mr. 
Georze Bird to Mrs. Mary SieclL—Myr. Edward Chain- 
berlain to Miss Lucy C. Mansfiell.—Mr. Benjamin F. 
Hallet to Miss Mary Wade. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr. Joseph C. Stafford to Miss Lo- 
rinda Gardner. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Isaac TT. White of Roxbury to Miss 
Mary W. Preston of D. 

In Salem, Mr. Alfred Williams of Saugus to Miss Sarah 
Davis. 

In Andover, by Rev. S. W. Willson, Mr. George Foster 
to Miss Rebecca Abbot. 

In Cohasset, Mr. Lincoln Stoddard to Miss Marey Vinal, 
both of Scituate. 

In Winchendon, by Rev. Horace Moulton, Mr. Charles 
Colwell to Miss Saliy Graves, both of W. 
ene ee ore 








In this city, Mr. Ebenezer Mounfort, a revolutionary 
soldier, 77.—Mr. David Homer, 5-4. G 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Mary, wile of Mr. James Curnis- 
key, 54. 

in Charlestown, Miss Elizabeth Nickerson, daughter of 
Col. Watson Berry, of Belfast, Me., 22. 

In Medford, Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. Wm. Furness, and 
eldest daughter of the late John Jenks, Esq. of Salem, 51. 

In Lynn, Mrs. Sarah, widow of the late Mr. Henry 
Silsbee, 79. 

In Bolton, Mr. John Reed, 80. 

In South Reading, suddenly, Mr. Joseph Atwell, 54. 

In Oakham, Mrs. Mehiiable, wife of Nathaniel Crocker, 
Esq., 72. 

In Hfingham, Mrs. Olive, relict of Capt. Barnabas Lin- 
coln, 82. 

In Scituate, Mr. John E. Otis, 24.—Mr. James Turner, 


In Easton, Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Jocl and Mrs. 








| 


ical studies at Princeton; at the close of which, he 
| was invited to become pastor of the Old South church 
in this city ; over which he was ordained pastor in 
Feb. 1821. 
jhe was, in Nov. 1832, dismissed from his pastoral 
| charge, to enter on the duties of general Secretary of 
, the American Board.—Spectator. 





| —~ * = — Zs —_—-—— 

| Domestic and Fereign Fiems. 
| A number of the most eminent physicians of Philadel- 
| phia have tendered their services gratuitously to the asso- 
| ciation for the relief of wounded and disabled firemen. 


On Tuesday of last week, Mr. John Taylor, of Stow, 
, was precipitated from a chaise, his skull broken, and he 
died the same afternoon. 

| A house in Greene county, Pa., occupied by Mr. Cle- 
iment Masters, an aged citizen, was consumed by fire last 
| week, and melancholy to relate, Mr. M. perished in the 
' flames. 

} Twomen ani six horses were lately drowned while 
‘erossing the Kentucky river, at Lewis’s Ferry, by the 
i sinking of the boat. 


| The dwelling house near Jamaica Plains, occupied by 
Mr. Charles A. White, (of the firm of Cushing, White & 
| Co., of this city,) was destroyed by tire on Monday of last 
| week. 

Gen. Henry A. 8S. Dearborn has been appointed by the 
Governor, Aidjutant General of the Militia of this Com- 
monwealth, in place of Gen. Sumner, resigned. 


Mr. Barnum, of Michigan, lost a son a short time since 
| by hydrophobia. The boy was bitten by a dog more than 

two years ago, but had experienced no sympioms of the 
‘disease until a day or two before he died. He continued 
| some hours afier the paroxy3ins commenced, in the most 
horrible state, and at last expired. 


A woman said to be 171 years old, is now being exhibit- | 


ed at Letton’s Museum, in Cincinnati. She beloaged to 
‘the father of General Washington—at least, her keeper 
| says such is the fact. 
The King of Bavaria, the petty autocrat and subservicnt 
' tool of the * Holy Alliance,” has forbidden Goldsmith’s 
'« Vicar of Wakefield” to be circulated in his dominions. 
There is a man residing in Philadelphia, who was one 
lof the first sailors of the American revolution. He was 
| taken prisoner and lodged on board the Jersey pixison ship, 
| and when it came his turn to be discharged, he put an 
; American officer in his chest and conveyed him on shore 
|in open day. Had he been discovered, his life would 
| have been the forfeit; yet this man, in old age, is neglect- 

ed by Government! 

The number of Presbyterian congregations in the U. 

} States, according to the returns for 1834, is 2648 ; preach- 
| ers, 2051; communicants, 247,964. 


A writer in the Philadelphia Commercial Herald states 
| that in England old woollen cloths are manufactured inte 


d by good sense and propri- but what he knew to be true. There js evidence, hows} new broadcloths, and that they are finished so neatly as 


| not to be distinguishable in appearance from the best qual- 
lity of cloths. He thinks that a large portion of the cloths 
|imported into this country from Great Britain are of this 
description. 

Dr, H. 8. Waterhoase, Postmaster at Key West, was 


government! * Mr. Ryan's family has removed to another house since | drowned at that place, together with bis son, on the 19th 


ult, 


After the death of Rev. Dr. Cornelius, | 


Polly Randall, 9 years. 
In Portland, Capt. Jonathan Dow, former Mayor of that 
| city, about 59. 
Very Suppen Deatru.—On Sunday morning, Sth 
/inst., the Rev. JosepH SANFORD, aged 67, died very sud- 
denly, a few minutes after he had taken his seat in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Green street, New York. 
In company with his wife, to whom he had been married 
only about two weeks, he had walked from his residence, 
and, while on his way, complained of some little indispo- 
sition. He entered the pew, was noticed in a kneeling 
posture, supplicating the blessing of Him whom he came 
to serve; he then raised himself, and without the least 
struggle, fell back lifeless on his seat. 
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PORT OF BOSTON. 
Monpar, Feb. 9. 
Arrived, schrs. Delaware, Gloucester; George Wash- 
ington, Nantucket,—with the mate and one man badly 
| frosted, and all on board more or less 0. The cook, a col- 
jored man who came home steward of ke whaler Mary 
Mitchell, at Nantucket, froze to death last night while the 
| schr. was at anchor off the Light.—Sloop Henry, Glouces- 
ter. 

Cleared, brig Harbinger, Gibraltar and a market.—Schr. 


Bahama, Castine. 
Turspay, Feb. 10. 





SHIPWRECKS, &e. 
Bark Henry, of Hull, [E.] Spears, master, 45 days from 
Liverpool for New York, with 138 passengers, was fallen 
in with Dec. 14, in lat. 40 40, long. 53, by ship Sarah, for 
Liverpool. The Henry’s mainmast was gone, foremast 
sprung, no canvas left, and 6 feet water in her hold: crew 
and passengers went on board the Sarah, losing most their 
baggage. Dec. 24, in lat. 43 36, long. 41, Br. bark Liv- 
Tlie sake a apedly Sarah, supplied her with 

rovisions, took 4 women and 5 chi 

arrived at St. John, N. B. armenia 
A wreck was seen Dec. 12th, in lat. 32 42 N., long. 
70 35 W. no living person on board—it was a large high 
deck brig, mainmast gone to the deck, forema&st standing, 
topmast and foremast head gone, foretop twisted. fore and 
aft, and part of the topsail lying across it—one anchor on 
the forcastle ; had a figure head, double martingale, bow- 
sprit stood high, a square house on deck, two doors for- 
ward and two aft—no carved work on her stern, but pain- 
ted to resemble something—name could not be seen; had 
but two dead msm which were swinging on hinges; the 
sea broke over her deck—bulwarks washed away. 
Brig Byron, Copeland, from Malaga for Boston, arrived 
below Portland 9th inst.—captain and crew all frost bitten. 
Ship Merrimack, Eldredge, of and from Boston, sailed 
from Rio Janeiro Nov. 13, for Montevideo, and at midnight 
of the 21st went ashore on the English bank, a little below 
M. The captain and crew, after making several ineffec- 
tual attempts to get her off, took to their boats and in 30 
hours reached Montevideo, whence Capt. E proceeded 
with vessels to the wreck, and saved some wine, cigars, 
sails, rigging, &c. She had discharged a considerable 
portion of her cargo at Rio Janeiro; the remainder was 
insured—but the vessel was not. The vessel had bilged, 
and the wreck as it lay was advertised for sale. 


Suspicious Vessel.—Schr. Rambler, Kelly, from Alex- 
andsia for Barbadoes, was spoken Jan. 16th, in lat. 23 38, 
long 534, and Capt. K. reported having been chased all 
day on the 14th by a small sehr. which he stipposed Span- 
ish, and escaped in a hard blow; he counted 25 men on 
deck. When last seen she was steering east. 





ATTACK ON ANOTHER AMERICAN VESSEL 
BY THE MALAYS. 

The bark Kent, at this port on Friday last, brings the 

following intelligence, received by letter from Capt. Felt, 

of bark Derby, of Salem :— 


“On the 10th June, 1834, lying at Trabangun Tchute, 
in bark Derby, of Salem, loading pepper ;— While on shore 
that day, received information that a prow in a neighbor- 
ing port was preparing to come that night and cut me off. 
{ went on board immediately, and made preparations for 
the defence of the vessel, and kept a vigilant watch during 
the night. As the day began to dawn, discovered the 
prow right ahead, coming slowly down upon we, and with- 
in musket shot. 

“1 opened my musketry and cannon upon him, upon 
which he got his head towards the sea, and appeared to be 
getting off as fast as he could, soon after which a strong 
breeze came up and I saw the prow pass in shore towards 
the village of Quallah Raliseahn. I afterwards learned 
from several sources, that the prow came from Quallah 
Assehan, and had 12 men on board; one of which came 
to Bacoongang while I lay there, and stated that they star- 
ted with creeses only, calculating to find us unprepared to 
receive them—to dagger every person on board, and to 
possess themselves of the money—and that they took free- 
ly of opium in order to be more desperate.” 





BBoston Prices Current. 








APPLES, russells, per bbl... . + from $2 50 to 3.00 
Reans, white, per bushel, —. ‘ ° . 176 225 
Beer, mess, bbl. ° ° e ‘i » 10.25 11.50 
cargo, No. 1, ° ‘ . . 800 8.75 
prime, . ‘; ° . . ° 675 700 
Beeswax, Arnerican, lb. i - ° ° 20 23 
Burren, taspected, No. 1, lb. i i . 14 17 
Cukxsk, new milk, 1b. . . . . a 9 
skimmed milk, - ° $ ‘ St 6 
FeaTHE&RS, northern, geese, Ib. . ‘ ‘ 40 45 
southern, geese, ‘ e P 35 38 
Pisu, Cod, per quintal, . . ’ . 2.10 2.12 
Herring, seale, per box, ‘ ‘ é 50 50 
Dry salted, per bbl... ° . @ 2.50 QE 
Pickled aud Alewives, ° Pe ° -— 300 
Mackerel, No. 1, ° ° ; . 6.00 6.10 
do. No. 2, boleh owe, oo ae 
do. No. 3, ° ° ° ° 437 500 
Salmon, . . . ° ° . 10.00 15060 
Shad, . » &.S-eeeles 2 ae 
Piax, American, lb. F . ° . y 10 
Fiaxseen, bushel, 7 . . - ° 125 1.37 
FLour, Genesee, bbl. . ‘ ‘ . 5.56 562% 
Baltimore, Howard street, pA 537 562 
Baltimore, wharf, ° . . 650 562 
Alexandria, : ‘ ‘ . 5.26 ©65.75 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, . 68 70 
southern yellow, ° ° . 65 68 
white, ‘ ° ° ° ° 67 68 
Rye. novthern, . ‘ ‘ ° 83 85 
Barley, : ; ‘ ‘ ° ° 63 66 
Oats, northern, (prime) P e ° 46 47 
Hay, best English, ton, ° Y Ss . 1700 20.00 
Fastern screwed, 3 ‘ e “ 13.00 15.00 
Hard pressed, . ° ° . . 14.00 16.00 
Honey, gallon, — . : . ‘ —_— 37 42 
ilups, Ist quality, (new) Ib. . ; ° . ll 13 
2d quality, : ‘: . . ‘ 10 Il 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, Ib. . ‘ a P 9 _ 
Southern Ist sort, . ‘ 2 i 1 tT 
LeaTtHen, slaughter, sole, Ib, ‘ . ° 19 20 
do, upper, ° ° . 10 12 
Dry Hide, sole, . a 16 13 
do. upper, ' . ° 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, =. 6s 27 Ww 
Balumore, sole, . — 25 27 
Ling, best sort. cask, . . ‘ ‘ a 75 100 
Pork, Mass., inspection, extra clear, bbl... 1700 1800 
Navy, mess, é Sale ‘ " -— 1600 
Bone, middlings, S : ‘ a 8.00 858 
Saut, Turks Island, . ° . > ‘ 2.25 2.50 
stu Ubes, ° i ° . . 212 22 
Cadiz, ° . ° ° ° ° 2.12 .25 
Lisbon, 7 Rs ‘. ° ° ‘ 2.12 237 
Liverpool, coarse, bag, : é e 140) 146 
do. fine blown, ‘ . ° 145 150 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, (new) bushel, . ° 2.25 2.50 
Red 'T -p, northern, bushel, - ° 75 8&7 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. - ‘ 3 10 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, Ib. . 25 31 
TaLLow, tried,cewt. . ‘ . ° ° 750 800 
Woo., prime or Saxony Fleeces, Ib... 60 65 
American, full blood, washed, . ° 5O 58 
American, } washed, 4 i " 45 50 
American, 4 washed, ‘ ‘j je 38 42 
American, 4 washed, : . ° 32 36 
Native washed, 5 ‘ ; < 38 4) 
= {Pulled superfine, . e 4% 50 55 
Es | Ist Lambs, ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 40 45 
S= 42d Lambs, i P js : 30 33 
SZ1Sd lambs, . . . . 23 25 
2 (st spinning, . 40 


Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cents less per Ib. 


PROVISION MARKET. 





| Arrived, ship Seaman, Charleston 31st ult. 
Cleared, brigs Casket, Mansanilla; Sarah Williams, 
Trinidad de Cuba; Baltimore, Matanzas. 
Wepnespay, Feb. 11. 

Arrived, hark Clement, New Orleans 17th ult.—Brig 
| Canning, Marseilies Dec. 2.—Schr. Teazer, Aux Cayes 
| via Gloucester. 
| Cleared, ship Saracen, Havana.—Brigs Jacob, Trinidad 
ide Cuba; Paulina, Portland.—Schr. America, Providence. 
Tuurspay, Feb. 12. 
| rrived, schrs. Louisa, and Maria, Fredericksburg. 
| Cleared, brigs Cyprus, St. Jago de Cuba; Magnet, 
| Trinidad de Cuba.—Schrs. George Thomas, St. Domingo; 
| Minerva, Newburyport. 
Frinay, Feb. 13. 
| 4rrived, bark Kent, Pulo Penang, Sumatra Oct. 10.— 
|Schrs. Wm. Tell, and Satellite, Dover; Augusta Jane, 
Portsmouth. ; ’ 
| Cleared, brigs Fight Sons, Rio Janeiro; Oriental, Rio 
} Grande anda market; Carib, Honduras.—Schrs. Dover 
| Packet, Dover; Elizabeth, Saco; Lurana, Portsmouth ; 
| Mary, New Bediord. 





Saturopay, Feb. 14. 
4rrived, brig Levant, Aux Cayes 18th ult.—Sehrs. Ju- 
| lia & Laura, Beverly ; Guide, St. Joins, P. R. via Prov- 
| incetown. 

Cleared, brigs Charlotte, Havana and a market; Fran- 
ces, Aux Cayes; Dover, Demarara—Schrs. Mary Ann, 
| Trinidad, Cuba; Capital, St. Croix; Lurana, Portsmouth 5 
Albion, and Warsaw, Frankfort; Delaware, Gloucester ; 
Teazer, Marblehead; Hylas, ee Hen- 
Ir ster; Fancy Packet, Salem. 

punta ei ‘ ; Sunpar, Feb. 15. 

Arrived, brigs Triumph, Smyrna 20ih Dec.; Falco, 

Trinidad, via Vineyard; Byron, Malaga, via Portland ; 
Packet, Kennebunk.—Schrs. Industry, Halifax Ist inst. ; 
Comet, and Trenton, Bath ; 


Dover ; Girls, and Alert, Portlend ; Everiine, do. 








Two Brothers, Rye; Flash, 


RETAIL PRICES. 

Burren, tub, Ib. . . e ° . . 10 12 
lump, . 3 P . . 14 17 

| Ciprr, new, bbl. . , ‘ : : - 2.75 3.00 
Ilams, northern, Ib. . ; ‘ ‘ 11 12 

' Southern, . ‘ " ‘ . ‘ 8 9 
| Reas, dozen, ? - ‘ : : 18 20 
| Pork, whole hogs, Ib. 0% 4 : 6 7 
Potatoes, bushel, ; ‘ ; 37 50 
Pouttry, lb, ? . . " . 10 12 


[N. EB. Farmer. 


[From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Fes. 9, 1835. 

At market 364 beef cattle, 19 cows and calves, and 410 
sheep. 

Prices. Beef Cattle.—Prices have advanced, and we 
quote to conform to sales, viz.—choice cattle, very fine, 
brought something more than our highest quotation. We 
quote prime at 33 a 34s 6d; good at 30 a 32s; thin at 24s 
a 28s 6d. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were noticed at $20, 22, 25 and 
27.50. 

Sheep.—We noticed lots taken at prices from 24 to 33s. 

SES STRAY 


METHODIST BOOKS. 


NEW SUPPLY. 
NEW supply of books having been received, the sub- 
seriber is able to offer an additional variety of Methodist 
and other publications. As the terms of the Book Concern are 
Cash, purchasers will bear in mind that the same must be re- 
quired at the depository, or where credit is given It can be only 


for a short term, by way of accommodation. 
pariiets ite DAVID H. ELA, 
No. 19 Wasington Street. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
HE Spring Term of this Institution will commence on the 
first Wednesday of Mareb. 
a. 1860. 


? . 

















Feb. 11. 
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tence from the writings of Confucius, the Chinese phi- 
losopher, which appeared to be a version of the gol- 
den rulk—* As ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also to them likewise.” Confucius, said 
Mr. K., lived at least five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, and yet the rule in morals which 
Christians call the “golden rule,” and which they 
| suppose originated with Christ, is found in the writ- 
ings of this philosopher, five hundred years before 
he was born, Now the fact is, though Christians be- 
lieve this rule originated in the revelation which God 
has given to the world, they do not believe, or teach, 
that it originated with the Saviour, that is, subsequent 
to his incarnation. For they know it must have been 
as ancient ag the revelations of God to men; and 
they see this very rule embodied in the command, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” And yet 
Mr. K. with all his boasted knowledge, did not know 
even this! or if he did, he was too dishonest to ac- 
knowledge it. Then came the lecture. The subject of 
which, said Mr. K., will be the internal evidence of 
the truth ef the Bible, consisting of miracles and 
prophecy. Internal evidence, consisting of miracles 
and prophecy! ‘The veriest tyro in Biblical science 
would know that these branches of Scripture proof 
form no part of the internal evidence, but by all wri- 
ters upon the subject, are putas external proof. In 
the course of his remarks the speaker stated that there 
is no evidence that the New Testament existed ear- 
lier than the third century. And yet before he finish- 
ed, in making a comparison between the miracles of 
the New Testament and those of the Mormonites, he 
stated that Celsus wrote against the former within a 
century after the death of Christ. 'Thus contradicting 
his former assertion, by admitting that Celsus wrote 
in the second century, and of course the New Testa- 
ment was in existence, or he would not have written 
against it. Hi. 
East Randolph, Mass., Jan. 28, 1835. 


(From the North American Magazine.) 
THE SEA BOY. 
BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
* Up the main-topmast, ho!” 
The storm was loud, 
And the deep midnight muffled up her head, 
Leaving no ray. By the red binnacle, 
I saw the sea-boy. His young cheek was pale, 
And his lip trembled. But he dared not hear 
That hoarse command repeated. So he sprang 
With slcnder foot amid the slippery shrouds. 
He, oft by woonlight watch, had lured my ear 
With everlasting stories of his home, 
And of his mother. © His fair brow told tales 
Of household kisses and of gentle hands 
That bound it when it ached, and laid it down 
On the soft pillow, with a curtaining care ;— 
That waited him, when wearied from his school, 
At winter eve, he came. Then he would pause, 
For his high-beating bosom threw a chain 
O’er his proud lip, or else it would have sigh’d 
A deep remorse, for leaving such a home. 
And he would haste away, and pace the deck 
More rapidly, as if to hide from me 
The gushing tear. I marked the inward strife 
Unquestioning, save by a silent prayer 
That the tear, wrung so bitterly, might work 
The sea-boy’s good, and wash away all trace 
Of disobedience. Now, the same big tear 
Hung like a pearl upon him, as he climbed 
And grappled to the mast. I watched his toil, 
With strange forebodings, till he seemed a speck 
Upon the ebon bosom of the cloud, 
And I remembered that he once had said, 
«J fear I shall not see my home again :” 
And sad the memory of those mournful words 
Dwelt with me as he passed above my sight 
Into thick darkness. 
The wild blast swept on— 
The strong ship tossed. 
Shuddering, I heard a plunge, 
A heavy plunge—a gurgling ’mid the wave— 
I shouted to the crew. In vain /—in vain! 
The ship held on her way. And never more 
Shall that poor, delicate sea-boy raise his head 
To do the bidding of those roughened men, 
Whose home is on the sea. And never more 
May his fond mother strain him to hia breast, 
Weeping that hardship thus should braze the brow 
To her so beautiful,—nor the kind Sire 
Make glad by his forgiveness, the rash youth 
Who wandered from his home, to throw the wealth 
Of his warm feelings on the faithless sea. 


FOR ZIONS HERALD. 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 
NO. III. 

3. Universalists deny the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion to be of divine origin. They say, page 80— 

* Neithor friend nor foe, learned or unlearned, can put 
his finger on a single passage in the Old Testament, and 
say—Here is information that man shall live again.” 

To set this subject in a clearer point of view, it will 
be necessary to notice, that they assert that Zoroaster 
“ was the greatest impostor that ever lived,” and that 
in reviving the Magian religion he introduced the 
doctrines of the “resurrection, a future judgment, 
and future rewards and punishments” into his system. 
(See pages 62 and 63.) It is true they adinit, on page 
G4, what they deny on page 79, viz., that Zoroaster 
borrowed the doctrine of the resurrection from the 
Jewish Scriptures. But how could he borrow the 
doctrine from books which they say do not contain 
the doctrine? But to decide the point, they say, 
pages 65 and 66— 








Biographical. 
FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MRS. SARAH DIXON, 

Wife of Mr. John Dixon, died in Webster, Jan. 28, 
1835, aged 43 years. She was born in Carlisle, Eng. 
In the month of January, 1830, brother and sister 
Dixon experienced religion, and united with the 
M. E. Church, 

Sister Dixon’s sickness was short, and her suffer- 
ings great; yet she bore all with Christian patience, 
and appeared wholly resigned to the will of God. A 
short time before she died, she observed that she 
should never be any better, and that she had given up 
her husband and children to the Lord. After this 
she conversed with them, exhorting them, according 
to their circumstances, and bade them an affectionate 
farewell. The next morning I saw her, and asked 
her if she had peace of mind. She made signs in 
token of holy triumph. 

On the Sabbath after her death her remains were 
taken to church, where a discourse was delivered, 
suited to the occasion, from Prov. xiv. 30—“ The 


righteous hath hope in his death.” 
I. M. Bipwenu. 


FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MRS. SILPHA PEASE, 

Wife of Br. J. D. Pease, of Petersham, Mass., died 
Dec. 5, 1834, aged 22 years. She experienced reli- 
gion a little more than a year since, and from that 
time to her death remained firm and unwavering in 
the cause she loved. She died a sincere and consis- 
tent Christian. Her sickness was short, but severe. 
She endured her illness with patience and Christian 
fortitude. During her sickness she was often heard 
to say—* The Lord is good—my Saviour is precious.” 
When in her last moments, being told it was thought 
she was dying, she calmly replied that she was, and 
added—* Tell my friends to prepare to meet God in 
peace.” She then quietly and sweetly fell asleep, in 
hope of a glorious immortality. Hl. Movrron. 








“The chief articles in modern Christian creeds were 
propagated there [in Persia by Zoroaster] many ages be- 
fore the Christian religion existed. If these tenets [the 
doctrines of the resurrection, a future judgment, and 
future rewards and punishments] were taken from the 
New Testament, it is certain Zoroaster taught them long 
before ; and Jesus Christ and his apostles had not the 
honor of revealing such articles of faith to the world. For 
example, they believe [i. e. the disciples of Zoroaster] in 
one God, and in Jesus Christ, under the name of an angel 
of light. They believe also in the Christian’s Devil, 
under the name of an angel of darkness. They further 
believe in a resurrection of all the dead, a day of judg- 
ment, and future retribution. And they believe in the 
everlasting happiness of all the good, and everlasting pun- 
ishment of all the wicked.” 





The editor remarks, page 67— 

“We have now seen that the personality of the Devil, 
and other tenets of Magian religion, are not taught in the 
Old Testament. [Here is no exception of the doctrine of 
the resurrection.] ‘That he did not learn them from this 
source, is evident from the fact, that the orthodox who 
still hold the same tenets cannot find them there. That 
Zoroaster did not obtain them from the New Testament, 
is settled by the fact, that it was not written within 600 
years of the time he flourished. Were they given to him 
by special revelation from God? No one will affirm this, 
for he is allowed to be a great impostor. Are they then 
of his invention, and did Jesus Christ and his apostles 
sanction them by adopting them? If they did, why do we 
still call him an impostor who introduced them, while 
Jesus Christ is termed the High Priest of our profession.’ 


After reading the above extracts from the Light of 
Truth, falsely so called, it is plain that the leaders of 
your sect disbelieve the doctrine of the resurrection, 
as well as the doctrines of a future judgment, and 
rewards and punishments, to be gospel doctrines. 
They emphatically declare that “the writers of' the 
Old Testament had no knowledge of a future mode 
of existence”—that “they neither feared nor hoped 
for any thing beyond the grave.” Also, that the doc- 
trine of the “resurrection was an invention of the 
greatest impostor that ever lived, except Mahomet.” 
They also deny the “separate existence of spirits, 
and the immortality of the human soul.” Where 
then is the doctrine of universal salvation ?- How are 
men to be saved, whose “spirits decay with their 
bodies,” since those bodies are not to be raised from 
the dead ? 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
MISS ALICE CATE 
Died at Northfield, N. H., Nov. 23, 1834, aged 23 
years. She experienced religion seven years since, 
under the labors of Br. Wm. D. Cass. She main- 
tained her Christian integrity to the last. Possessing 
an amiable disposition, and being deeply pious, she 
was much endeared to all who knew her. Her sick- 
ness, though long and severe, was borne with the 
fortitude of a Christian. And when the hour of her 
departure drew near, she shouted victory aloud.— 
Happy in life and triumphant in death, she rests with 
Jesus in heaven. C. R. Harpine. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 
IGNORANCE, OR DISHONESTY OF INFIDELS. 
NO. I. 

No class of men in the community make such pre- 
tensions to knowledge, especially upon subjects con- 
nected with revelation, as Infidels. And by many 
well-meaning people, they are supposed to be gener- 
ally men of great intelligence. This is mostly owing 
to the circumstance, that almost the entire display of 
knowledge by these men is of a negative character ; 
that is, they employ thomselves almost entirely in de- 
nying what others kiiow to be true, and in disputing 
well established facts. 

It requires but very little capital to set up in this 
business ; for, as Bishop Horne says, “ Ignorance and 
impertinence can ask questions in six minutes, which 
would cost learning and genius as many weeks to an- 
swer ; and the next year the same questions may be 
asked over again, with as much confidence as 
though nothing had ever been written upon the sub- 
ject.” From reading and observation, I am fully sat- 
isfied that there is not a class of men in the commu- 
nity so grossly ignorant of all the important facts and 
doctrines of revelation, or so dishonest, as this class 
which professes to know so much. That this asser- 
tion is not the effect of mere prejudice, 1 shall now 
attempt to show. 

About a year since, I attended a lecture delivered 
by Abner Kneeland in Danvers. Before commencing 
the lecture, Mr. K. read several extracts from a work 
called the “ Bible of Reason,” compiled ftom the wri- 
tings of Ancient and Modern Philosophers and mor- 
glists. In the course of these extracts, he read a sen- 


But I further object to your doctrine, that it is not 
only a medley of contradictions, but the leaders of 
your sect, by the manner in which they defend it, 
destroy the character of Christ, and deny the inspira- 
tion of the gospel, by representing him and his apos- 
tles as the followers of Zoroaster, and as teaching for 
divine truth the inventions of that “arch impostor.” 

In the quotations cited, the writers speak of Chris- 
tians and Christianity as something foreign to them- 
selves; they oppose both as a inedley of paganism 
and absurdity; and indirectly represent Christ and 
his apostles as impostors, and paganizing teachers of 
heathen fables, and doctrines of heathen invention. 

The men whose sentiments I have quoted stand 
first in the ranks of Universalism. Their books, from 
which these extracts are taken, are read and circu- 
lated among your sect as standard works. These 
men are your spiritual guides, to whose guidance 
you commit yourselves, while they make you hope 
they will confirm their word. They flatter you with 
promises of salvation, while they covertly teach the 
doctrine of annthilation. ‘They call Christ a Saviour, 
but cannot show what he saves them from. They 
talk of God’s mercy, and yet prove that he shows 
none to his perishing creatures. They profess to 
preach the gospel, and yet they oppose the gospel. 
They call Christ the High Priest of their profession, 
and yet accuse him of teaching the absurd pagan 
inventions of the heathen philosophers. 

But more of this in my next. 

Manchester, Conn., Jan. 22, 1835. 
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THE MISSIONARY AND THE SOLDIER. 

A writer in the London Record, in urging the duty of 
ministers of the gospel in England to volunteer as mission- 
aries to Canada, relates the anecdote which we give below, 
with the following preamble :— 

I have often felt wounded and grieved by hearing 
the privations of missionaries much harped upon. 
Soldiers and sailors go to inhospitable climes at the 
call of duty—neither whining nor simpering is set up 
for them ;—a merchant also crosses boisterous seas, 
in pursuit of honorable trade, perchance ;—but as 
soon as a minister leaves home for a foreign field of 
labor, immediately do we hear of bis self-devotedness, 
and a puling sympathy is extorted for the self-denying 
man. Surely this is not right. 

Some years since, the late much esteemed Sir 
Charles Macarthy, governor of Sierra Leone, being 
in England and much in want of faithful men to 
labor in that sickly climate, when there had just been 
a great mortality among the missionaries, attended 
the committee of the Church of England Society in 
London, and thus in substance addressed them :— 

“Gentlemen! I necd not tell you how many of 
your zealous and devoted missionaries have recently 
fallen a sacrifice to the deadly climate of Sierra Leone; 
and it grieves me to find that you have not on your 
list any volunteers to supply the place of those men 
of God who have just been cut off by disease. But, 
gentlemen, I have just been at the Horse Guards, and 
on inquiring there whether there were any officers 
ready to proceed to that sickly station, a list contain- 
ing several hundred names was immediately handed 
to me of individuals anxious to accompany me on 
my return; and is it possible that there is not one 
man in England willing to go forth with his life in 
his hand, to preach the gospel to the poor perishing 
negroes ? ” 

A young friend who had left the army, where he 
had greatly distinguished himself, and had studied for 
the ministry, was sitting in a retired part of the room ; 
the words of Sir Charles reached his heart; he offered 
himself and was accepted as a missionary under that 
Society, and soon after proceeded to Sierra Leone, 
where, through his instrumentality, a goodly number 
of poor negroes were turned from the service of 
dumb idols to that of the living and true God, who 
learned to bless the name of Henry Palmer, while 
he lived, and who doubtless will be his crown of 
rejoicing throughout eternity. 


[From the Cbristiau Advocate and Journal.] 
SLAVERY,—A FRAGMENT. 

“ Tt is inconceivable,” says Lang, in his History of 
Jamaica, “ what numbers have perished in conse- 
quence of the law for the recovery of debts, which 
permits slaves to be levied on and sold at vendue.” 
Poor fellows! the exercise of the heart’s kindly affee- 
tions is all of bliss that is left to them on earth, and 
when that, too, is rudely snatched away from them, 


held up to the admiration of the world, in the slave is 
passed by as unworthy of reeord—not with all. 
brought to America in the same ship. And when 


doomed to perpetual slavery in a strange land, the 
last drop of balm was exhausted, and they both droop- 


have sunk into the grave had not Cesar’s master pur- 
chased Sabina. They had been born in the same vil- 
lage, had been very early attached to each other, and 


been stolen, and Cesar, with some of his companions, 
attempted to rescue, and were overpowered and led 
away captive. His master, though no otherwise 
touched with his sorrows than the fear of losing his 
slave, deemed it expedient to purchase Sabina, and 
was not disappointed, for soon after they became in- 
mates of the same family, they became playful and 
seemed to forget they were slaves ! 

In process of time Cesar became the husband of 


used to say he could by his sage sayings, songs, pleas- 


overseer he had ever employed before him. He was 
suffered to live in a house by himself, and had made 
such a disposition of the little plot of ground on 
which it stood, as to afford him many comforts. 
Sabina was frequently honored with the presence of 
her young mistress, who was kind to all her father’s 
slaves, and had pitied and learned one of Cesar’s 
children to read. 

‘When General Byron addressed the people at the 
close of the New River quarterly meeting, Cesar was 
there ; and when he heard him say to the preachers, 
“IT know God hath sent you, and your God and 
people shall be mine,” he exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ And mine too.” The first thing Cesar did 
on his return home, was to burn his fiddle. Te then 
went to the quarter, told his fellow slaves what God 
had done for him, and spent much of the night in 
exhorting and praying with them. And it was not 
long before many of them professed to be happy in 
God, and gave me, on the first visit IT made them, 
satisfactory evidence of their having become truly 
pious, and along with them their lovely young mis- 
tress claimed to know her sins forgiven. 

At first, Cesar’s master seemed bewildered at this 
strange occurrence, but it was not long before he be- 
came infuriated, and poor Cesar had to pass through 
A ball was had at his master’s house, 
and Cesar was ordered to be ready with his violin. 
When the company had assembled, Cesar was called 
in, and his master inquired sternly why he had not 
brought his fiddle! Cesar with tears begged his 
master’s forgiveness, for he could not with a good 
conscience do as he had been wont to do, lest he 
should offend his God. This had a softening influ- 
ence on some of the guests, who labored to persuade 
him there could be no harm in it, at least to him, for 
Scripture enjoined it upon servants to obey their 
masters. But Cesar could not be moved ; and when 
his master knew he had burned his fiddle, he became 
outrageous, and turning to one of his guests said, 
“ Captain, when do you sail for the West Indies :” 
“ To-morrow, sir.’ He then ordered a violin of his 
own to be brought, aud putting it into Cesar’s hand 
said, “ Give my guests a specimen of your skill in 
your favorite air, which I heard you hum yesterday.” 
It was one of his wild African airs, exquisitely beau- 
tiful, but very unsuited to the occasion, for it was 
plaintive. Cesar took it,and for a few ntinutes 
charmed the guests, but fearing he had done wrong, 





























they can no longer endure the colduess and desola- {of the hopes that were about to be buried there. But 
tion of life! They sink to the grave unwept and for-! why should they be ? Why should they not rather 
gotten, and their fate awakens searecly a transient | rise from the ground, and follow the bright tract 
sigh of sympathy. Instances of faithful attachment | an immortal soul, perfect in innocence, and only at 
which, in their more fortunate brethren, would be | the fountain of bliss : where that same soul is to rest 


| 


Cesar and Sabina were natives of Africa, and were |! connected with this world 


they found themselves severed from each other, and | happiness which “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 


| 


ed and pined away, and would, it was believed, soon | affection had been paid.—The body had been com- 





their mothers had agreed, that when they grew up| whose lively interest in the affairs of his native coun- 
they should be man and wife together. Sabina had | try, and particularly in that of the place of his birth, 








Sabina, and his master’s overseer and musician, who | terms :— 


antry, and persuasion, get more labor done than any | glad to learn, that annually, for ever, the most capable 
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ed, “God forgive me if I have done wrong. 1 would: peaceful fireside of the friend of Washington, than to 
sooner die than offend thee.” “ [ere captain,” said | have spurred his triumphant courser over the crush- 
his master, “ take this d—n Methodist dog—I give‘ ed and blackened heaps of slain through the fire and 
him to you. Take him to Jamaica, and sell bim to! carnage of Marengo and Austerlitz, that man has not 
the worst man yeu can find, Had he obeyed me,I}an American heart in his bosom. That man is a 
would have seitled on him a handsome salary for ' slave, and fit to be father of slaves. He does not de- 
life.” | Serve to breathe the pure air, to drink the cold springs, 
The next morning Cesar was called in and promis- | to tread the green fields, or to hear the Sabbath bells 
ed a salary for life if he would promise to go uo! ofa free country. He ought with all his garters, rib- 
more among the Methodists, and resume his fiddle ;; bons and stars upon him, to be bolted down, with a 
otherwise he should never see his wife aud ehildren | golden chain, to the blazing pavement of a palace 
more. On his refusing to promise, his master sent} court yard, that when his lord and master goes out to 
him on board the schooner, and the captain imme-) the hunt of beast or of men, he may be there—the 
diately hoisted his sails, intending, as he afterwards | slaye—to crouch down, and let his majesty vault from 
suid, to take Cesar and give him his freedom, being | his shoulder to the saddle.” 
shocked with the barbarity of the master, and charm- SIT OE : 
ed with the Christian intrepidity of the slave. It was Amongst the articles saved at the conflagration of 
not, however, the master’s intention to part with the English Parliament Tlouse is an oak writing table 
Cesar, but to conquer him ; and finding the schooner which * greatly prized, and excited the greatest curi- 
pursued her course, he became alarmed, manned his | Sty to view it. When the late Right Hon. Spencer 
boat, pursued after him in person, brought back Perceval was shot in the lobby of the House of Com- 
Cesar, and suffered him to take his own religious |!0®% on the 1ith of May, 1812, by John Bellingham, 
course, save that he'ordered their weekly rations te |“ drop of his blood fell upon this oak table, and the 
be dealt out to them at 3 o’clock on Sunday, which _ is quite visible, about the size of a Sapeaeny- 
was the hour of preaching, but we changed the hour Great value has always been placed on this relic, and 
of preaching from three to night, and heard of no the table has ever since been kept in the room appro- 
farther opposition. Tuomas Ware. _ | Priated to the Speaker’s sceretary ; at present it is in 
Salem, January 10, 1835. one of the avenues, and appears to be a great object of 
The writer of the above affecting relation is the oldest etl 
Methodist minister in this country. Ie was personally 
acquainted with the facts, as he has stated them. What 
a comment is the above on the assertion, which is fre- 
quently made, that slaves are mere brutes, without intel- 
ect or capacity for the privileges and enjoyments of the 
white man!—s. 


Heat or rut Eanrnu.—M. Cordier has, for many 
years, been engaged in making researches into the 
interior of the earth, and he finds that, departing front 
a point 30 feet from the surface, (the extent to which 
solar heat is communicated,) the temperature in- 
creases 1 deg. F. for every 50 or 60 feet we go into 
the interior of the earth ;—hence, if the temperature 
continued to augment in this ratio, at the depth of a 
mile and three quarters, or two miles, the heat would 
be equal to boiling water, and at the centre of the 
sarth it would be equal to 450,000 deg. F., or 3500 
deg. of Wedgewood’s pyrometer. Now 100 deg. of 
Wedgewood is suflicient to melt all lavas and most 
of the known rocks; and according to this theory, 
this temperature exists at a depth of less than a hun- 
dred miles. 


BURIAL OF AN INFANT. 

We gazed upon the litte innocent, lovely even in 
death, robed in spotless white,—and the sadness of 
our hearts was soothed with the thought that, though 
we were taking our last look of its pure body, and 
about to consign it to the earth, its spirit was in hes- 
ven—a happy angel ! 

We carried it gently to the quiet resting place. 
All was calm, soft and serene. We brushed the dew 
from the grass, as we passed along, ere the sun had 
risen high enough to drink itup.  Emblemef human 
life, blessed dew of heaven ! glittering in the morn- 
ing only to be exhaled ! filling the air with early fra- 
grance only to be remembered at noon ! 

We slowly placed the narrow coflin in its “narrow 


Remepy FoR Squintine.—A writer says :—I have 
not deemed it necessary to notice squinting among 
diseases of the eye, the cure of it being of a purely 
mechanical nature. ‘The contrivance of this with 
which Fam acquainted, consists of spectacle frames 
cell,” cut in the bosom of the earth. Happier than | fitted with eonyex horn, having a small aperture only 
natn or cradle, if fond hearts would only think aright! | large enough to admit light to the centre of the pupil, 
We paused for a few moments, aud lifted our hearts ‘hy which means the squinter, if he wishes to see at 


to God, silently beseeching him to “ comfort those | all, is obliged to accustom himself to look straight 
who mourned.” As for the babe we had nothing to 


forward. 
ask. The sure word of promise had said “ Suffer te ee as 

Hannah More used to relate the following anecdote 
to show that those who were most familiar with the 
Bible did not lose the desire of perusing it. 

While Dr. Kennicott was preparing his Polyglott, 
his wife used to read to him during their daily ride 
the portion of Scripture on which he was employed. 
The day after the work was completed she asked him 
what book she should nov read to him. © Let us be- 
gin the Bible again,” was the reply. 




















little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
As we looked on the yet open earth, we thought 


t of 


forever and ever without change, without pain, and 
without sin? What are the highest anticipations 


“Dp RATHER WORK WITH RUM-DRINKERS.” 
» When compared to an e- 


: 4 3 ; Jonathan. Idowtdrink rum; I don’t care nothing 
ternity of unalloyed happiness which is to come— : — 


about it; though Vd rather work with them that 
drink rum, than with cold water men. 

Mr. R. Why do you prefer to work with those 
that drink spirit ? 


nor the imagination of man conceived !” 
In silence we closed the grave. The last offices of 


Jonathan. Beeause they can’t do half so much 
work as those that don’t drink any. T’ve worked 
with both, and T tell you it’s hard pulling to keep up 
with these ere cold water men. 


mitted to the earth, and the spirit to God who gave it. 





Sir Isaac Corrin.—This distinguished gentleman, 


“Notless than five thousand ladics are regularly 
engaged in making collections for the Chureh [of 
England] Mis-ienary Society, by means of penny 
subscriptions, "The sum thus annually raised amounts 
to £16,000.” 


has been. manifested by repeated acts of generosity 
and beneficence, we are pained to learn, is now suf- 
fering under considerable bodily infirmity, and has 
been recently confined to his bed during several 
weeks, by ill health. Ina letter to Lieut. Com. Stur- 
gis, of the revenue cutter McLane, at this port, which 
has been politely shown to us, dated ¢ Cheltenbam, 
(England) Oct. 15, he a:.udes to his munificent boun- 
ty in the following unassuming aid characteristic 





FRANKLIN SEMINARY. 

HS Seminary is located in the beautiful village of New- 

fickd, Newmarket, N. Eb, has been in snecessiul operation 
for a numoer of montis. and is beheved, to say the least, to be 
equal to any iasitution of the kind in the State. ‘The Semina- 
ry building is large and conunodious, and is located on a fine 
elevation, which affords au extensive and beautifal prospeet of 
the surrounding country. on the post road from Voston to Port- 
and. ‘the School is furnished with a choice aud extensive 
cabinet of mincrals aud natural curiosities; also an excellent 
Philosophical, Astronomical aud Chemical Apparatus ; and well 
furnished with Maps and Charts 

The present Scudents in this Seminary are puvsuing the fol- 
lowing brauches of education, viz. —Reading, Writing, English 
Grammar, Arvhaetic, Geography, Composition, Rhetoric, 
Natual and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Logic, As- 
tronomy, Botany, Algebra, Geometry, ‘Trigonometry, Book 
Keeping, History, Belles Lettres. aud the Latin, French, Span. 
ish and Talian Languages, Topograyhy, and Ornamental 
Prawimg and Painting 

We would reter the public to the prospectus issued before the 
School commenced, where they will find the several branches 
enumerated, any or al of which will be taught at the request of 
the Students. 

Board may be had: in respectable families on reasonable 
terms. 

Mr. Buck, the Principal of the Tustitution, is a gentleman of 
high Mterary antainments, and his manner ef imparting instrucs 
tion is Ineid eel lighly acceptable. He is ably assisted in the 
male departinent, and in the female department is a lady of fine 
literary acquirements, and possessing a pleasing method of im- 
parting tustruction. Tt is our opinion thet those ladies or gen- 
ilemen who may attend ths Seinizary, or patronize it by placing 
students under the care of the Principal, will be well rewarced 
by the advantages they will reap. 


“Should you visit Nantucket again, you will be | 





of the scholars, say five boys and as many girls, will 
receive ten pounds sterling each, on quitting the 
school, as an outfit.”,—V. B. Mer. 


ELOQUENT EXTRACT, 

Mr. Everett makes the following patriotic appeal, while | 
speaking of two great men in connec-ion with each other, 
—Lafsyette and Bonaparte :— 

“From this life nothing could draw him. Mr. 
Jefferson offered to him the place of Governor of 
Louisiana, then just become a territory of the United 
States ; but he was unwilling, by leaving France, to 
take a step that would look like an abandonment of’. 
the cause of constitutional liberty on the continent of | 
Europe. Napoleon ceased to importune him, and 
he lived at Lagrange, retired and unmolested, the 
only man who had gone through the terrible revolu- 
tion, with a character fre from every just impeach- 
ment. He entered it with a large princely fortune ; 
—in the various high offices which he had filled, he 
had declined all compensation ;—and he came out] oN. B. ‘The next quartar commences Feb. 231. 
poor. He entered it in the meridian of early man-| — Nesrmarket, N. Hh, din, 28, V8°S. 
hood, witha frame of iron. He came out of it fifty | ~~ ese 
yours. of age, his strength impaired by tl Iti " eae Se 

Ss ‘ Ss é ~ . . . . . . 
i g 2s = I Mc co a aan oF HE Choir, Ancient Lyre, Methodist Harmonist, 
a long imprisonment. He iad filled the most power- Chureh Harmony. Bridgewater and Handel and 
ful and responsible offices ; and others still more | Haydn Collections, &c. fur sale by the dozen or single 
powerful—the dictatorship itself—had been offered | °Y. _ _DAVID H. ELA, 

Ss 0. Mis: Sines siniiininiall é : ¢ Nov. 5. No. 19 Washington street. 
him ; he was reduced to obscurity and private life.; ——~—~ i teed wii tenth ta oC 
He entered the revolution with a host of colleagues 
of the constitutional party. Of those who escaped UST published, and for sale by DA VID H. ELA 
iticsccilinaaiat snauan taal ae paged , | @ a Sermon on the Political Tendencies of Popery 

le g ong il Jan St hac me e peace with Napoleon !j considered in respect to the Institutions of the United 
not a few of the Jacobins had taken his splendid | States, delivered in Church Street Church, Boston, Nev. 
bribes ; the emigrating nobility came back in crowds, — 1334, being the 7 efi nny Thanksgiving—by 

ce = . | Rev. A. Stevens. Second Edition. 
and put on his livery; aio I ay ge 8 0s+ Or 
a ] is li ry ; fear, interest, Wearmess,|  4)e9_ HORNE ON MISSIONS; with Notes and an 
amazement and apathy, reigned in France and in 

= : : ‘ 

Europe ; kings, emperors, armics, nations, bowed at 


Appendix by Rev. R.Spauupine. 
his footstool ; and one man alone—a_ private man, 





JOHN BRODITEAD, 
JAMES COLEMAN, 
GEORGE O. HILTON, 
CHARLES LANE. 


SERMON ON POPERY. 
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ET ET ET IO a TT 
| The : . blishe oe ee a 
who had tasted power and knew what he sacrificed 3), 3+, Phe, Hearn is pe lished weekly at 82.0% per annum 
who had done enough fer liberty in both worlds to | '! #ot paid at the close of the year. 
ends—this i months, unless paid. 
and his poverty. And if not rather have been Lafay- | parmeat nay be mace. 
ag 

ette in retirement and obscurity, and yet not preseri- | AML ty 

involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
the honest poverty of Lagrange to the bloody tinsel scribers, ancl the neme of ihe pow cflice to which papers are to 








he began to tremble, and bursting into tears, exclaim- 


. . if paid within two weeks fiom the time ef subscribing. If pay- 
who inhabited dungeons and knew what he risked | * af 
sige 9 
satisfy the utmost requisitions of her fri 
3 Allthe travelling preaci ers inthe NewEngland, Maine, and 
es 
ette to refuse thamNapoleon to bestow his wretehed |. + All Commanications on business, or designed for publica- 
janless containing $10.00, or five subseribers. 
bed, than Napoleon with an emperor to hold his stir- |". 
; writers. 
be sent, in such a manner that there can be no misunderstanding 


3) mient is neglected after this, $250 willbe charged, and $3.00 
2 All subscriptions discontinued at the expiration of eighteen 
man alone stood aloof in his honor, his independence silage 
vew Elamoshive Conferences sre authorized agents, to whom 
. . ition, should be addressed 4 yEN .INGSBU st pai 
gewgaws ; that would not rather have heen Lafay- ; + te asaga eee le aa 
1 5. All brie giaphies, accounts of revivals. and other matters 
. © if there i ‘ . _ = ‘ : | , : - , 
rup ; if there is a man who would not have preferred | We wish agents to be particular to write the names of sub- 
al 
of St. Cloud,—that would not rather have shaved the ! or mistakes. 
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Editorial, 
« DEA. GILES’ DISTILLERY.” 

There is one important fact that is fast develo 
—in the nineteenth century a clergyman can 
sin without being in danger of personal chi 
Was Mr. Smith allowed to preach the truth ¢ 
pery but a few months since in Baltimore? Ni 
silenced in the desk, and his life threatened. 

Mr. Cheever has always taken a bold, fearl 
energetic stand in favor of righteousness—a n 
ther. His naine will be remembered and emba 
others are rotten with infamy. But bis ster 
promising opposition to wickedness has met | 
that it has. 

After all, what has he done ? Written a de 
«‘ Dea. Giles’ Distillery,” so true to the life, 
Stone steps forward and says—“T am the man. 
who told you so? Conscience answers in thunde 
Then let him battle it with conscience, not 
Cheever. If preachers are so to qualify thei 
tions as not to admit of personal application, the 
office had better be abolished—the world wi 
converted. How was it with Paul? He dared 
an assembled senate—ay, crowned monarel 
face, without fear of stones or imprisonment. 
the apostles of the present day ? 

«Qh, but then you know good Dea. Ston 
respectable man—and a Deacon too.” 

Well, we would not say a word against Dea 
we should be prosecuted as a libeller. Bu 
sveak of Dea. Giles—(but mind, kind read 
thinking of Dea. Stone all the while.) We 
how respectable Dea. Giles (not Dea. Stone 

considered? Is it “respectable” to make pi 
he knows will kill his neighbors? Is it “ res 
do this for a series of years? 

« But then he is a Deacon.” 

Granted: but does that render him “ res 
serving God on the Sabbath, and the Devil 
week? We think not. His Deaconship will 1 
at the day of judgment. 


FAITH. 

Christians sometimes imagine they are pray 
when they are not. They are, indeed, askin 
what they believe he is about to do; but t) 
not faith in God’s word, but a judgment w 
appearances, indicative of the accomplishim 
they are praying for. Faith in God is entirely 
of appearances; it disregards equally prog) 
accomplishment of the object of our prayer, 
to such accomplishment apparently insuper 
belief because God has promised, without ref 
other consideration. We would not intima' 
couragement should be derived from indica 
They should be occasions of gratitude. B 
the expectation which has been raised by the 
by its proper name. Let us not imagine it 
nominate it by the name of faith. 

Brethren, let us believe in God as Abraha 
the accomplishment of our desires may see 
or if from appearances it seems to us that ou 
about to be granted, let us still, uninfluence 
by these appearances, believe alone bec: 
promised.—N. 


ASTONISHING! 
Is it not wonderful that an Editor so dise 
veracious, so fraternal as Mr. Phelps of tl 
should publish such a sentence as the follov 


Should the despotic: features of tl 
church government not be eradicate 
system, their hierarchy may in twenty- 
viewed with as much horror by Cons 
and others, as the “ Leopold Foundatio 
American patriots. 

Thus Methodism and Popery are placed 
tion. Indeed, this same writer intimates th 
yet be effected between them. Most ass 
dists in New England, at present, do not 
dent love for the “ Infallible Church.” W1 
years may accomplish we are unable to sa} 


A BOUQUET. 

The following choice flowers were plu 
luxuriant garden of the Roman Catholic S 
a surpassing intellect the Editor must hav 
charming. How mellifluously, his sentence 
the following, concerning brother Stevens 

“On Sunday lest, we attended at the 
vens’ church, for the purpose of hearin 
ebullition of a brawling rantler, who 
such damning notoriety, by the furious 
ippic which he bellowed forth on Tha 
in the Methodist conventicle in Churel 
Roman Catholics. We may, perha 
burning caustic and amputating knifi 
next week, to the gangrened wounds 
vanity and Gothic ignorauce.” 

Mark his modesty :— 

“Tn the vineyards of miscellancou: 
dramatic literature, the labors of Car 
Sampson, Macnevin, M’Henry, Cas: 
and least, OUR HUMBLE SELF, have 
mental harvest in the field of fame.” 

The following is his opinion of the Pilg 

“Tt cannot be denied but that the w! 
ulation of this great republie are the 
Europeans, who brought letters, civili: 
the social virtues of humanity, into the 
savage society formed among the w! 
those uncultivated enthusiasts, yelep 
Fathers, who were scarcely superior 
or mercy to the barbarous sons of the 
ness, whom they pretended to instruct : 

“ Even now, do not Americans bor? 
hand knowledge of literature, of agric 
refinement, of legislation, of science, 
economy from the exhaustless and eve 
tuin of the genius of Great Britain an 


